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For huge multitier bookstacks 
or shelving for small libraries 


2 Call on SNEAD & COMPANY 
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Typical SNEAD 
Library installation » 


U. of Alabama 
U. of California 
Cal. State Library 
Leland Stanford U. 
Library of Congress 
Army War College 
U. of Illinois 
U. of Notre Dame 
U. of Colorado 
Loyola U. 
Harvard U. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Columbia U. 
Ohio State U. 
U. of Philippines 
U. of Puerto Rico 
Library of Hawaii 
Vatican Library 
Nat’! Museum Nat. 
Hist., Paris 
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JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, Architect 






For many generations Snead & Company 
has been the leader and pioneer in the Maria Mitchell Library, Nantucket, Mass., built 
design and construction of library equip- completely by Snead & Company, including book 
ment. Whether you are planning a large VENGES GRE CY CEnpneNe. 
multitier bookstack or a library of mod- 
est size, it will pay you to contact us for 
a free consultation. 


We will gladly assist in the preparation of plans and specifi- 
cations and submit a mutually protective bid. Since proper 
planning takes time, we suggest that you let us start now, so 
that your project will be ready for construction when ma- 
terials are available. 





Since 1849, the Snead 
symbol of lasting 
beauty, quality and 
progress in metal 
construction. 


SNEAD & Company s Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of metal equipment 


SALES OrFice: 98 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY 4, N.J. MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: ORANGE, VA. 


Write for the Snead bookstack catalog containing engineering 
data. 
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A BIG JOB MADE EASIER 


ILLIONS of our young 

men and women are 
leaving the services, demobil- 
izing for peace time jobs. 
More than 12,000,000 of 
them who have served in the 
Army and Navy have come 
to know the importance of 
learning. Millions of them 
will look to the schools and 
libraries to provide the infor- 
mation, the books, and the 
resources for education which 
the Armed forces hav been 





providing for them. 


Additional millions—those in war production jobs, 
will be seeking information to help them in their new 
peace time employment. Other thousands—boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age who dropped out of 
school from 1941 to 1945 are now returning. Many 
vocational schools will be called upon to supply vital 
facts and useful information. 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES 
66,000 ARTICLES 








GOOD REFERENCE BOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


The Encyclopedia Americana can make easier this 
enormous task of postwar reconversion for the Nation’s 
schools and libraries. To meet the demand for up-to- 
date reference material, the editors of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA have worked strenuously to 
chronicle, classify, correlate, summarize and interpret 
events of a fast moving world. 


REVISED TO MEET AN URGENT REFERENCE NEED! 
Since 1940, fully 17,000 pages, equivalent to two- 
thirds of the entire work have been completely revised 
and reset in type. 502 new articles and 982 new pic- 
tures have been added. To accomplish this monu- 
mental revision hundreds of outstanding authorities 
have been called on for their contributions. 
FR E Fill out and mail coupon today for 
beautiful 36 page illustrated book- 
let, “America’s Reference Work." 






(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) (w-10-45) § 

2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. I 

Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your - 
36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 

the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. i 

i 

Name........... Fale , 

Nis iainlebnssieccdesenbatapalaii State i 
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MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHEKS 


No. 9 


‘Two Citadels of Americanism 


ORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO a school for the academic and military 
M‘ training of youth was started in historic Charleston, South Carolina. 
It was called the Citadel, because it was to be a fortress for defense against 
ignorance, and against inability to serve state and nation effectively in time 
of peril. 

In the same city, in 1740, had been opened the first of this country’s free 
schools for Negroes. There, in 1785, was chartered the first municipal college 
in the United States. 

The Citadel, which came to be called the ‘‘Pride of the South,’’ long since 
outgrew its original buildings, and was moved to a larger site on the Ashley 
River. In 1931, after four years as Chief of Staff of our Army, General Charles 
P. Summerall became its president. 

Since then this important unit of the Palmetto State's education system has 
won new wreaths for its record. Today, next to West Point, it is the largest 
military college in the land. Its student body represents nearly every state. 
Only West Point can boast a higher percentage of graduates in our armed 
services. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor its alumni have distinguished themselves 
in every combat area. They were with Doolittle over Tokyo; they fought in 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany, and throughout the Pacific. Nearly 99 per 
cent of them have served as officers. 

“We're mighty proud of them,’’ says Dr. James Haskell Hope, South 
Carolina's State Superintendent of Education. ‘“We're equally proud of the 
great numbers of young men and women whose training in our public schools 
has so helped to make them useful to the land they love. It’s a grand tribute 
to our American system of free education that it has inspired in these and in 
millions of others a working devotion to our democracy. 

“One of our valued aids in the development of such a spirit is a little mag- 
azine called the Reader’s Digest. It, too, is a citadel; a fortress of defense 
against ignorance of what is going on in our own and other lands; a compre- 
hensive boiled-down guide to advancing thought and action in all fields of 
progress. 

‘‘From month to month it offers mental meals that are nourishing, refresh- 
ing and stimulating. I should like to see it in the hands of every High School 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. It so reflects the human 
values of our free ways as to give youth a lively sense of the benefits and re- 


sponsibilities of good citizenship.’’ 
2. To a0 
The Reader's Digest 
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DANIEL BOONE 
By Esther Averill 


The original edition of this distinguished book was 
published in Paris in 1931 by the Domino Press. 
In this new edition, Miss Averill has expanded the 
text of her exciting story. Plates for the five-color 
pictures were made from a copy of the original 
edition. This handsome volume will be prized by 
art lovers as well as children. 


Illustrated by F. Rojankovsky 


LOOK for the LETTERS 


By H. A. Rey 


A new type of alphabet book. Not only are 
there pictures for the letter a word begins with, 
but there are also pictures for the same letter 
when it comes in the middle of a word or at 
the end. Here is a book that will make a game 
of learning and will delight all youngsters from 
3 to 6 years old. 26 of the 56 pictures are in 
full color. $2.00 
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SPOTTY 


By Margret Rey 


Pictures by H. A. Rey. The ad- 
ventures of Spotty, a charming lit- 
tle rabbit, by the author and artist 
of Pretzel. 30 pictures in four 
colors. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


The Adventures of 


TIPPY 
by Glanville Smith 


Pictures by Fritz Eichenberg. The 
adventures of Tippy, the ship- 
wrecked pedlar, on the island of 
Lemonia and Fridland. The illus- 
trations, like the story, are brim- 
ming with character, humor and 


CALL ME 
CHARLEY 


By Jesse Jackson 


An exciting story, by a talented 
young Negro author, about Char- 
ley, the only Negro boy in Arling- 
ton Heights. J/llustrated. $2.00 


MAN'S WAY 


From Cave to 
Skyscraper 


By Raiph and Adelin Linton 


The development of man from his 
humble and simple beginnings to 
his present greatness and com- 
plexity. Ages 12 up. Jilustrated. 





bounce. Ages 8-12. $2.00 $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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ANNOUNCING 
ee FORUM 


Re-publication Date 
September, 1945 * 


VoLUME CIV, No. 1 
of the FORUM series 





Now 
Published by 
the editors of 
CURRENT HISTORY 


1886 When Volume I, number 1 of FORUM 
appeared, the country was less complex 
than it is today. The population was only 

50,155,783; cities were relatively unimportant. There 

were no giant corporations in the same sense that we 

have corporations today. The farmers were organized ; 

labor was organizing. Special interests were under 

fire. Although the silver bloc existed, no one had yet 
applied the term ‘“‘pressure group” to any organization. 


The new FORUM, like the old, will be a 
unique magazine of opinion, presenting the 
conflicts of interest, the varying viewpoints, 
of all the groups that make up our complex society 
today. The old FORUM was widely read and much 
respected: the new FORUM will follow its independ- 
ent liberal policy. Each issue will carry as regular 
monthly features: a debate on a current problem, ac- 
companied by pertinent reference material and anno- 
tated for those who seek further information; a re- 
view of the month’s news developments ; a book review 
section ; a commentary on the modern theatre; poetry. 





College professors and educators, newspapers of every faction, outstanding columnists— 
all these sources will be used to make the new FORUM a unique magazine of opinion 
—opinion with the same accurate background that has made CURRENT HISTORY 


so valuable for reference. 


One Year—$3.00: Two Years—$5.00 Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
Issued Monthly To Periodical Literature 
* September copies still available 


EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 135 South Second Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Atoms Uncensored 


66 ND now under the shock of atomic bombs 

the great masses of population . . . were 
dispossessed and scattered disastrously. . . .” So 
wrote H. G. Wells in his The World Set Free, 
published thirty-one years ago. Mankind was to 
find itself suddenly faced with but a single choice, 
that of smashing the old world or building a new 
one. . . . Yet before a decision can be reached 
comes catastrophic war . . . then economic revo- 
lution. And “by the autumn of 1954 a gigantic 
replacement of industrial methods and machinery 
....” For those who like specific illustration Mr. 
Wells pointed to the ‘Dass-Tata engine,” which 
once started, cost only a penny to run thirty-seven 
miles. The moral of all this, if there be one, is: 
news is not just what we read in the papers. 

This same atomic bomb—but 1945 real-world 
style—shook Konrad Heiden’s Der Fuehrer from 
its three-dollar berth to a nineteen-cent level and 
Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby’s WACs from a two- 
dollar listing to the same drug-store figure. 


Anisfield-Wolf Foundation 


The growing need for a betterment of race rela- 
tions would seem to call for a few notes on the 
Anisfield-Wolf awards, which, over the past ten 
years have covered fourteen outstanding titles (lat- 
terly, two awards annually). The Foundation was 
begun, and has been since maintained, by Edith 
Anisfield Wolf, in memory of her father, John 
Anisfield, who came to America as an almost penni- 
less immigrant and who eventually became a promi- 
nent Cleveland industrialist and philanthropist. 
The amount of the award may vary from $500 to 
$1,500. The first book to be so honored was Harold 
Gosnell’s Negro Politicians, a Chicago study. The 
most recent award, given in the spring of 1945, was 
for Gwethalyn Graham's Earth and High Heaven. 


Personal Report 


William Beebe returned a few weeks ago from 
his forty-fifth expedition for the New York Zoo- 
logical Society. He was full of plans for a perma- 
nent research station to be set up in the midst of a 
300-square-mile mountainous Venezuelan jungle. 
He described the selected site, a crude castle-like 
structure, the Rancho Grande, as a ‘‘virtual paradise 
for zoologists.”" Some forty thousand collected in- 
sects, he reported, were to arrive in New York by 
boat shortly. He confessed that “outside a child's 
physiography book’ he had never seen such a 
variety of regions—an hour and a half in a car 
brings one within access of at least ten different 
kinds of habitat. & J J Robert E. Sherwood, 
one of the first Americans to write anti-Fascist 
plays, has put forth a possible theory for a peace- 
time propagandistic or educational program in Ger- 
many. He proposes plays and cinemas of subtle 
slant, something that in the end leaves an impres- 
sion of the kind of life that can be achieved by an 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


industrious peace-loving people. To this he adds 
his own admission that he does not know “just 
what is going on inside Germany psychologically 
Possibly, says he, ‘the people are in a vacuum, their 
minds playing over and over the propaganda 
record: ‘Our big mistake was choosing Hitler, and 
Hitler's big mistake was losing the war.’ % 3% % 
George Bernard Shaw's first new play since 1939 
promises (according to the only person who would 
know) to be “neither a Saint Joan nor a Pygmalion 
but a typical comedy like The Apple Cart.” It's due 
for 1946. 3% S& J& The thirty-eight American 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and newsreel corre- 
spondents and photographers killed or missing dur 
ing the war were commemorated in the christening 
of the latest model of the P-61 Black Widow series, 
“The Fourth Estate." The names of all were in 
scribed on a bronze plaque placed in the plane's 
cockpit. The ceremony took place about two weeks 
after V-J Day, at Hammer Field, Fresno, Cali 
fornia. 


Among the Magazines 


Two prewar newspapermen, John Donahue (just 
out of the Coast Guard) and Raymond Bearse (ex 
Navy) have bought the printing plant of the now 
deceased Brighton, Massachusetts, Item and have 
launched a new weekly, called the Moderator, a 
New England-accented magazine said to combine 
the capital L literary, the whimsical, and the news 
worthy. Both John Dos Passos and Sinclair Lewis 
have promised the new editor-publishers a few re 
flections on New England life and letters. 46 26 
Sergei Mikhailkov, the Soviet wit and juvenilist, is 
reported to have begun writing fables, some time 
ago. In mid-August one of these—in the Litera 
turnaya Gazeta—was concerned with what is said 
to be a real Soviet worry, the effect of foreign 
scenes and manners on men of the Red Army. The 
whole piece runs to about seventy one-syllable 
words (in translation) and is the tale of a little pig 
who went abroad and came home full of grunts and 
complaints. “I feel disgusted,’’ says Mikhailkov in 
the last sentence, ‘to mention him even in a fable 


Homeward 


José Ortega y Gasset, well known Rightist phi 
losopher, author, and professor who left Spain dus 
ing the early days of the civil war because he dis 
agreed with Leftist policies, has returned to his 
homeland after a voluntary exile first in Argentina 
and later in Portugal. It will be recalled that im- 
mediately after the fall of the Republic, Franco in 
vited him to become Spain's ‘‘official philosopher’ 
and suggested that a special edition of his writings 
might be issued with the understanding that cer- 
tain passages would be deleted or altered. Ortega 
refused, and cleared himself of the Fascist stamp 
Yet at the same time his own brand of liberalism 
(calling for a kind of governing aristocracy of in- 
tellectuals) has never failed to draw criticism from 
Leftist groups. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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of \UUPPINCOTT BOOKS Fall 1945 
A THE WHITE TOWER 


y By JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


The soul-stirring story of five men and one woman 
who face the challenge of an unconquered mountain. 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. $3.00 


THE EGG AND | 


By BETTY MacDONALD 


Library Journal reports: “Could be the Mar- 
garet Halsey of the chicken world. Small 
public libraries will use this title for years.”’ 


$2.75 


NINE STRINGS TO YOUR BOW 


By MAURICE WALSH 


Con Madden (abetted by 
unsnarls a tangle of blackmail and scandal to solve a 


—\ 
Cp 

SS 
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baffling murder. 


SIBBY BOTHERBOX 


By Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by Margory 
Collison. This story about the summer little Han- 
nah spent with her fascinating Uncle Willie—and 
Sibby Botherbox—is full of fun, surprise and hap- 
piness. Ages 8 to 12. A Stokes Book. $2.00 


THE LAND and the PEOPLE 
OF INDIA 


Portraits of the Nations Series 


By Manorama R. Modak. A clear outline of India's 
country and civilization, written from the Indian 
citizen’s point of view. 42 beautiful photographs. 


Ages 10 to 14. $2.00 


CHILDREN OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By Louise A. Stinetorf. Illustrated by Eva Watson. 


Delightful stories of South African children in a 
dozen different backgrounds. Ages & to 12. $2.00 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


For Boys and Girls 


ANIMAL FAIR 


\ 
e. 
By EVELYN WEST 


The poignant story of a beautiful and stub- 
born girl whose search for happiness is en- 
dangered by her irresponsible but vibrant 
family. ° $2.75 





his remarkable partner) 


$2.00 


GREEN PEACE 


By Marjorie Hayes. Drawings by Manning de V. 
Lee. The development of a girl’s personality and 
romance against a background of Boston life at the 
beginning of the Civil War. Ages IJ1-up. $2.00 


SENTINEL OF THE 
SNOW PEAKS 


A Story of the Alaska Wilderness 
By Harold McCracken. Illustrated by Eunos Com- 
stock. The thrilling story of Lucky, an Alaska 
Mountain Ram, and Sandy, a prospector who in- 
vaded Lucky’s wilderness in search of gold. Ages 


11-up. $2.00 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


Picture Map Geography of 
the PACIFIC ISLANDS 


By Vernon Quinn. Maps in two colors and draw- 
ings by Frank Beaudouin. A treasury of information 
about the Pacific Islands. Ages 8 to 12. A Stokes 
Book. $2.00 





Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 
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(Continued from page 86) 


DIED 


AuGusT 2. Juan José Tablada, Mexican poet and 
critic, whose writings on art did much to promote 
the vogue of Latin American artists in the United 
States; New York City; seventy-four. 


Aucust 4. Betty Inskip (Mrs. Ernst Fellner), 
novelist; in London; thirty-six. Miss Inskip was 
only twenty when her first novel, The Ravelled 
Sleeve, was published. In addition to her work in 
fiction, she also made a number of translations 
from the German, in collaboration with her hus- 
band. Her last nov:l, Pink Faces, appeared in 
1939. 


Aucust 5. Webb Waldron, editor and author, 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut; following a brief ill- 
ness; sixty-two. Waldron was one of the first 
American magazine writers to enter Germany after 
World War I. He was the author of several novels 
and a recent study of current American opinion. 


AuGusT 13. Mrs. Golding Bright, British author 
who wrote over the signature “George Egerton” 
at her home in Crawley, Sussex; eighty-four. She 
was probably best known for Keynotes, Discords, 
and other stories she wrote in the nineties; their 
treatment of sex was said to have shocked Victorian 
readers. Among later titles were Rosa Amorosa 


and Flies in Amber. 


Aucust 19. Albert Jay Nock, essayist, critic, and 
historian; following a brief illness; at Wakefield, 
Rhode Island; seventy-two. Nock was a figure not 
easy to classify. On his own word he disliked al- 
most everybody except Rabelais, Jefferson, and 
Henry George; and save for beer, wine, Chinese 
food, and a few other items, most of the universal 


pleasures repelled him. The Freeman, which he 
took over in 1919, was considered by many to he 
a model of editorial excellence. His writings in- 
cluded, besides biographies of the three figures 
mentioned above, an editing of the selected works 
of Artemus Ward and Our Enemy the State (1934), 
a blast at state planning in any and every form 


AuGusT 20. Alexander Roda Roda, Central Eu- 
ropean playwright, novelist, and satirist; in New 
York City (where he had taken refuge from Nazism 
about 1940); sixty-three. Roda Roda had been 
sent to an Austrian military academy as a youth, 
and soon began to rebel against militarist concepts 
Many of his books—novels, anecdotes, short stories, 
and plays—became highly popular in Europe. 


AuGUST 26. Franz Werfel, well known European 
novelist and early anti-Nazi; at his home in Holly- 
wood, California; of a heart ailment; fifty-four 
He was born in Prague on September 10, 1890 
and studied at the University of Prague and the 
University of Leipzig. In his early twenties he pub 
lished a book of poems that sold 4,000 copies 
Other verse followed, and he soon gained a repu 
tation as a literary iconoclast. He served two years 
with the Austrian Army during World War I and 
after the war lived in Vienna. He was among the 
first to speak out against what he called “the Nazi 
pestilence’ and as early as 1932 was a “marked 
man.” With his wife, Alma Maria Mahler, widow 
of Gustav Mahler the composer, he fled to Paris, 
then to Marseille, on to Barcelona, Lisbon, and 
finally to the United States. It was during a tem 
porary refuge at Lourdes, France, that he first 
heard the story of Bernadette Soubirous and he 
vowed he would write it if ever he had the chance 
His Song of Bernadette became, of course, his best 
known and perhaps best written book. It was his 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh that, several years be 
fore, had established him among American readers 





A SUGGESTION FOR BOOK WEEK! 


his charger. 


people. 








Display: 


WEST & MITCHELL. 


Open it to the frontispiece to show the friendly Cossack and 
It's been reduced to illustrate this month’s cover 
of “Readers’ Choice’’ and is described under books for younger 


Our Good Neighbors In 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


247 pages. 68 illus. 


Pin the jacket on the bulletin board, with its high words of 
praise from Lauterbach, Kaltenborn and Quentin Reynolds 


Factual, entertaining books about Russia are important. 
Also highlight: 


West’s “Our Good Neighbors in Latin America.” $2. 
Engelhardt’s ““Towards New Frontiers of Our Global World.” 


$2. 
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THE MUDHEN 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Breezy, hilarious tale of life’in a boys’ school. 
Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.00 


KEEP MY FLAG FLYING 


By Mary Tarver Carroll. The dramatic years of Daniel Webster come thun- 
dering back in this biography. Ages 14 up. Decorations. 


SON OF THUNDER 


By Julia M. H. Carson. A picture of Patrick Henry young 
readers will remember always. Decorations. Ages 14 up. $2.50 


JUNGLE BOY 


By Lysle Carveth. The deeply appealing story of a mountain 
boy in the Philippines. Ages 8-12. Illustrations. $2.00 


FAIR IS THE MORNING 


By Loula Grace Erdman. Connie Thurman accepts the challenge of a rural 
teaching job. Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.00 


SYLVIA SINGS OF APPLES 


By Martha Gwinn Kiser. Sylvia writes poetry and meets the great literary 
figures of her day. Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.00 


GOLD OF GLANAREE 


By Maura Laverty. Two boys and a girl are young and happy in Ireland. 
Ages 8-17. Illustrations. October 17. $2.50 


SQUARE SAILS AND SPICE ISLANDS 


By Laura Long. A dual biography of the Perry brothers—Oliver Hazard and 
Matthew Calbraith. Ages 14 up. Decorations. October 17. $2.50 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH MISSION 


By Loring MacKaye. A bomber crew forced to bail out over Denmark escapes 
with the aid of the underground. Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.00 


LARGER THAN THE SKY 


By Covelle Newcomb. Life of James Gibbons, the Irish boy who became 
a Prince of the Church and a great American. Ages 14 up. Decorations. Oct. 24. 


$2.50 
YELLOWSTONE SCOUT 


By William Marshall Rush. Kean outwits the outlaws using the Park as a 
refuge. Ages 14 up. Decorations. $2.00 


CROSSROADS FOR PENELOPE 


By Mary Wolfe Thompson. Penelope helps her uncle in his animal hospital 
and works for Dogs for Defense. Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.00 


Send for Junior Catalog. 





Carl Glick 


- the Glick family tree are Coopers and Tylers 
of American fame and Smarts of Irish renown. 
Two signers of the Declaration of Independence 
are there as well—so Carl Glick has been told, at 
least—and one of them, Robert Morris, helped fi- 
nance the Empress of China, the first ship to sail 
to China from America for the introduction of 
trade between the two countries. It may well be, 
then, that Glick’s ardent interest in the Chinese in 
New York City did not (as he has always assumed ) 
begin with his boyhood impressions of San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown but rather with the embarkation 
of the Empress in 1784. 

Carl Glick was born in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
September 11, 1890 the son of Charles Glick, a 
manufacturer, and Myra (Cannon) Glick, a school- 
teacher. His childhood was filled with the usual 
small-town delights. He remembers four impor- 
tant “firsts.” His first automobile ride was four 
blocks around the courthouse and cost him twenty- 
five cents. His first telephone conversation was 
made in the day when the proper thing to do was 
to ring up somebody and ask “Do you know who 
this is?’’ Motion pictures and electric lights were 
the other two. During summer holidays he often 
worked at the public library; and long afterward 
he sent this same institution the original manu- 
script of Shake Hands with the Dragon—whether 
this was an act of vanity or sentimentality he does 
not know. He had a back-yard ten-pins-admission 
theater; wanted to write plays and books; but also 
thought about becoming a composer of music. 

One of the high spots in his high school career 
came with the senior play, in which he had the lead. 
Billy Sunday, newly descended upon the town, tried 
to put a stop to the play. But it was given on 
schedule, and so far as Glick can remember nobody 
in the cast was converted at that time. 

During his freshman year at Northwestern he 
had acted bit parts with the Donald Robertson 
Players at the Chicago Art Institute, and got fifty 
cents a performance. In his junior year he wrote 
movie scenarios and was paid a top price of $100 
each. All the while, of course, he was acquiring a 
steep ambition in play-writing, and this, combined 
with Robertson’s ideas on the merits of city- 
re eo theaters, was not to die out early. He 
left college for a year, toured with a Shakespearean 
repertoire company, was stranded in Wisconsin, 
and returned to the University for a B.S. (1915). 


In World War I he was assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Office at Camp Pike, Arkansas, and later 
served with the newly formed Morale Section. 
From 1918 to date he has published seven plays, 
beginning with The Police Matron (in collabora- 
tion with Mary Hight). The Devil’s Host, issued 
in 1935 in book form, was produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, London, on August 22, 1928, and became, 
says Glick, the first play by an American to see pro- 
duction in England before it was played here (in 
1931). His The Unconquered, a full-length play, 
was piece No. 8—but unpublished; it was pre- 
sented by the Federal Portable Theatre on August 
13, 1934, the first original play, according to the 
author, to be produced under government auspices. 
He was, indeed, one of the pioneers in the com- 
munity theater movement. He directed the first 
little theater in Iowa and others in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the South. 
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His first novel was published in 1937 (The 
Laughing Buddha) ; and except for two juveniles 
—Oswald’s Pet Dragon (1943) and Mickey, the 
Horse That Volunteered (1945)—he has not again 
returned to the fiction field. With Albert McCleery 
he wrote Curtains Going Up (1939), a study of 
the little theater, and he acknowledges tremendous 
indebtedness to Percy Mackaye, who in Glick’s 
opinion wrote the best book on community drama 

Shake Hands with the Dragon (1941) marked 
an invasion into a new field. During the early thir 
ties, through the Emergency Work Bureau, Glick 
had become a kind of social worker (at fifteen 
dollars a week) in the Church of All Nations in 
New York City. About every third day the Chinese 
Athletic Club had the use of the settlement’s swim- 
ming pool; and with this group—after a static, 
silent, and totally discouraging beginning—a whole 
new sphere of interest was opened to him. Three 
Times I Bow (1943) is a continuation of his 
observations on the delightful Chinese in their 
metropolitan surroundings. Double Ten: Captain 
O’Banion's Story of the Chinese Revolution 
(1945) belongs, to a lesser extent, in this same 
field. At the moment he has a juvenile in the mak 
ing and a nonfiction book in the idea stage. 

Glick was married in June 1936 to Sue Ann 
Wilson. He lives in New York and has of late 
been teaching at New York University (he was for- 
merly associated with Fairmount College, Kansas, 
and the Universities of Colorado aiid Montana) 
He believes that the next five years may see a new 
crop of books about the peoples of other countries 
and about Americans of foreign birth or parentage 
Nor does he disapprove, naturally. Yet his long- 
standing interest in the theater is as strong as it 
ever was, and he would like to see this one thought, 
at least, set down here: that the stage, in order to 
reach a maximum in effectiveness, must move out 
from under the patronage of the wealthy and be- 
come a tax-supported, public-owned organ, a “real 
people’s theater.”’ 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 










' of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 






Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably 
heard a great deal about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about 
which you haven’t been told because, up to now, we haven’t been ready to talk about 
them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing material 
from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you 


will find in the booklet: 


e 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now 
being used throughout Britannica Junior. 


e@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertain- 
ing to ANIMALS, to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and 
to FISH. 


e A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Ani- 
mals Adapt Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of 
Britannica Junior in your library as you can well 
use. Perhap. this descriptive booklet, containing 
pages taken cight from the set, will tell our story 


better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your 
new booklet about Britannica Junior. 





Educational Department 


Name eee ae ee 

Encyclopaedia Britannica City_. pe adit.’ \iplaana aa 
20 No. Wacker Drive Library . Position : ——-- 

Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica 0 

Chicago 6, Wlinois Britannica World Atlas 0 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 9! 





Helena Kuo 


T was in Macao, a ‘tiny hilly peninsula set in a 
mountainous bay” and known as the Monte 
Carlo of the Far East, that Helena Kuo was born 
in 1911. Both her mother (Chieh-chi—'‘Neat and 
Tidy”) and her father (Chi-tang—"Plant the Wild 
Plum Tree’) combined the old and the new in 
Chinese thought: her mother was a devout Bud- 
dhist yet far ahead of her time in the management 
of her family and home; and her father, while 
never losing sight of a strong faith in Chinese tra- 
dition, went well beyond most of his contemporar- 
ies in the matter-of women’s rights, education in 
general, and architecture (his own special field). 
The first really memorable event in Kuo Ching- 
chiu's life—beyond the misty happiness of early 
childhood—was the day on which she began school, 
a day, by the way, which her mother chose only 
after long consultation with the astrological calen- 
dar, to make sure that the hour would insure in- 
telligence and industry. Her second year of school 
was spent at a Portuguese convent where she was 
to learn Portuguese (which her father spoke well) 
and English. It was here that the sisters gave her 
a Christian name, Violetta Helena. She disliked 
the first half and therefore stuck stubbornly to the 
second, which in the end proved a decided advan- 
tage to her, particularly on her departure for the 
Western world. She was soon put under the care 
of a tutor at home, and continued English, learned 
a little typewriting and shorthand, and struggled 
with a modicum of math. Still later she went to 
the middle school of Lingnan University, and here, 
for the first time, she began to feel that the male- 
female line-up was not entirely a black-and-white 
picture, although surely she lost none of her con- 
viction that by her own mind and will she could 
make herself at least man’s equal and perhaps his 
superior. 

The purge of the Communists by the Kuomin- 
tang party in Canton at the end of 1927 came at 
about the end of the school year. The campus it- 
self was several miles from the city but was cut off 
by the destruction of supply and communication 
lines; she returned to Macao for a while and then 
back to school again for examinations. That fall 
she entered the University of Shanghai, acquired a 
flair for industrial chemistry, and was just plotting 
a career in that field when she discovered that she 
lacked al! the required higher mathematics. How- 
ever, she did a lot of intensive reading, particularly 
in Western literature, and from Ku Shih, professor 
of Chinese literature, learned a good deal about 
English composition. (In fact, she credits him with 
preparing her for the writing of her first book in 
English.) She made still another transfer—to Gin- 
ling College—and then returned once more to the 
University of Shanghai. 

Meantime China lost Formosa and Korea to 
Japan and tension was stiffening. Then came the 
“China Incident.’ She helped the Red Cross for a 
time and afterward went back to Macao. Again 
she returned to Shanghai, and drew her first pay 
check—from a large newspaper trust that included 
the China Times, the China Press, and the China 
Evening News; for the last of these three she was 
before long conducting a woman's page. 

In the fall of 1938 she sailed for England and 
got a post as a guest reporter with the London 
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Daily Mail. Her first book, Peach Path (1940) 
was partly written during a sojourn on the Conti 
nent; the title refers, in Chinese legend, to that 
“mythical land where time stops and everywher« 
is complete happiness.” No doubt she had many 
times thought about coming to America, but the 
final and most fruitful encouragement came fron 
Eleanor Roosevelt. She spent most of her time in 
Hollywood, for a while; through Peter de Lima 
and other new friends she had, before long, begun 
a lecture tour. Moreover, she became a technica! 
adviser in Hollywood and for the OWI and the 
State Department did special programs for radio 
audiences in China. She speaks Mandarin, Shang 
hai, and Cantonese dialects, and for the United 
States Army edited a Chinese-American dictionary 
for use in the armed forces. All the while, of 
course, she was writing occasional articles for 
American magazines. 

Her autobiography, I’ve Come a Long Way, was 
published in 1942; Westward to Chungking, a 
novel of tragedy and faith laid in wartime China, 
came out in 1944. She has also done a book for 
children called Giants of China (1944), a review 
of China's ranking historical figures from Huang 
Ti, Yellow Emperor who in 2500 B.C. gave China 
her first calendar, down to Madame Chiang Kai 
shek. Miss Kuo at the moment is in Keene Valley, 
New York, hard at work on a new book scheduled 
for fall, 1946. 

Except for a very few taut phrases, the ordinary 
reader would find little to suggest any hesitancy of 
expression on the part of this Chinese writer. Yet 
she herself admits that writing in English has al- 
ways been a long, energy-consuming and sometimes 
difficult task, for there is much, naturally enough, 
in the Chinese idiom that cannot be precisely dupli- 
cated in the languages of the Western world. 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 














Food or Famine 


By Ward Shepard. “An ar- 
resting book on the fundamen- 
tal world problem of erosion 
with a graphic portrayal of the 


crucial need for action. . . En- 
grossing in presentation. . . 
For all libraries.”—Library 
Journal. $3.00 


Who's Who 1945 


This indispensable source 
book, now in its ninety-sev- 
enth year of issue, is revised 
to date and contains approxi- 
mately 40,000 biographies of 
men and women prominent in 
all fields of enterprise. $18.00 


Inside Rome with the Germans 


By Jane Scrivener. A day-by-day record of life and events in Rome 
during the months of German occupation. Jane Scrivener, an Ameri- 
can religious who worked in the Vatican during those dark days, had 
unusual opportunities to see what was happening, and tells it here 


in concrete and exciting detail. 


Book Club. 


Engineering 


Preview 


By L. E. Grinter and Others. 
This book is equivalent to a 
college orientation course for 
prospective engineers by the 
best authorities. It will be in- 
valuable to returning veterans 
and all others who want to en- 
ter the exciting profession of 
engineering. $6.00 


September selection of the Catholic 


$2.50 


Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting 


By Walter F. Roper. Authori- 
tative and practical, this book 
contains all the latest informa- 
tion on pistols and revolvers, 
plus instructions on shooting, 
the rules, customs, and meth- 
ods of scoring, present-day 
records, and ballistic data of 
ammunition. 100 photographs. 

$2.49 














The MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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Regional cbnthology 
of eSmertcan Wuiting 


North, East 
South, West 


General Editor 
CHARLES LEE 


New England Middle Atlantic 
SARAH CLEGHORN EDWIN SEAVER 


The South Middle West 
STRUTHERS BURT A. C. SPECTORSKY 


The West 
JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 


In this rich anthology, the editors 
present great writing from each 
section of our land. Because the 
editors have stressed vital liter- 
ary value and entertainment 
rather than dry historical com- 
pilation, it is a book that will 
appeal to all. $3.75 


A partial list of the important 
contributors includes: 


RALPH W. EMERSON R. BENCHLEY 
ROBERT FROST GEORGE SANTAYANA 
EDNA ST. V. MILLAY MARTHA FOLEY 
DOROTHY CANFIELD GERTRUDE STEIN 
ALEX. WOOLLCOTT EUGENE O'NEILL 
CHRIS. MORLEY DOROTHY PARKER 
STEPHEN V. BENET ELLEN GLASGOW 
DU BOSE HEYWARD K. A. PORTER 
ROARK BRADFORD THOMAS WOLFE 
ERSKINE CALDWELL CARL SANDBURG 
MARK TWAIN RICHARD WRIGHT 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY BEN HECHT 
BOOTH TARKINGTON SINCLAIR LEWIS 
WILLIAM SAROYAN CHAS. E. S. WOOD 
FRANCIS PARKMAN JOHN STEINBECK 


HOWELL, SOSKIN, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
17 East 45th Street, New York 17 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Home Work 


To the Editor: 

You get out such a gosh darned * interesting 
magazine that I find myself taking time out, extra, 
in library hours to read through it. So I wonder if 
you will put me on the mailing list for a copy to my 
home address, to keep me usefully occupied during 
some of the evening hours. . . . 

DONALD CAMPBELL, Librarian 
Public Library 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


* Yankee for excellent. 


Older Books 


To the Editor: 

May I be so bold as to select for special commen- 
dation in your June issue L. Powell’s piece “Al 
The more the older books 
are talked about in an entertaining way the better. 
Too many of us are obsessed by the hue and cry 
over the new ones. More power to you and Mr. P 

Marcia DALPHIN, Librarian 
Rye, New York, Free Reading Room 


Dime Novels 
To the Editor: 


We will be pleased to loan to librarians, without 
charge, exhibits of old-time “dime novel”’ thrillers. 
Applicants for loan exhibits should give us data on 
space available, so we can send proper number of 
novels. 

CHARLES BRAGIN, Secretary 
Dime Novel Club 
1525 West 12th Street 
Brooklyn 4, New York 


Bulletin Board Ideas 


To the Editor: 

I am collecting a folder of designs and stencils to 
be used on library bulletin boards. 

The group includes ideas for holiday and miscel- 
laneous publicity. ‘Novel ideas, simple to execute, 
will save time for the librarian and will make for 
eye-catching displays. 

If there is any interest in circulating the collec 
tion, the designs will be printed for distribution 

Address any inquiries to: 

ManriE E. TAYLOR 
Woodward Memorial Library 
LeRoy, New York 
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IN MEMORY OF 


For LORAIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


presented by 


Memoria! Bookplate 


To the Editor: 


It is possible that the readers of Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin would be interested in knowing 
about the bookplate especially designed for our 
library for books given in memory of service men 
lost in the war. When our library began to receive 
such gifts, we made the need for such a bookplate 
known to the well known artist, Stevan Dohanos, 
son of Lorain, now living at Westport, Connecticut. 
Mr. Dohanos is most popularly known for his Sat- 
urday Evening Post covers. He very graciously gave 
us the design for the inclosed bookplate. 

Realizing that other libraries may have need for 
such a bookplate, Mr. Dohanos suggests that he 
will make the design available at cost to any library 
interested. Those interested may contact him at 
Westport, Connecticut, Box 112 

MARION M. KING, Librarian 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library 


Yours? 
To the Editor: 


A book bound in boards, with the cover title, 
Poet Lore Plays—Julie—August Strindberg, has 
been found in the Mount Vernon Public Library. 
Publisher: Richard G. Badger, Boston. The mate- 
rial included under this cover-title is the 1911 sum- 
mer issue of Poet Lore, Volume 22, number 3, 
pages 161-239. 

A library stamp has evidently been cut from the 
top of the first page, from the bottom of page 199 
and from the bottom of the last page. A small por- 
tion of the stamp shows at the top of the first page 
and appears to read “BURN.” The accession num- 
ber 275 is stamped at the bottom of the first page 
which is numbered 161. 

Any library which identifies this book as its 
property is welcome to it. 

ALICE L, Jewett, Librarian 
Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The Junior 


Sports Anthology 


Edited by Robert F. Kelley 


A treasury of action - packed 
sports stories including Kipling’s 
“The Maltese Cat’, Howard 
Pyle’s “Robin Hood”, as well as 
the work of Grantland Rice, 
Frank Graham, and many others. 
Illustrated by William Mullen. 

$2.50 


Adventure In 
RADIO 


A Book of Scripts for Young People 


Edited by Margaret Cuthbert 


A unique approach to radio, this 
book includes the work of such 
writers as Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, Arch Obler, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Ellery Queen and others. 
Chapters on sound effects, news 
reporting, and announcing make 
it an invaluable book of “know- 
how” for all radio minded boys 
and girls. $2.00 


My Mother Is the 
Most Beautiful Woman 
In the World Becky Robyer 


Pictures by Ruth Gannett 


This lovely Russian folktale bears 
out touchingly the old Russian 
proverb: “We don’t love people 
because they are beautiful but 
they seem beautiful to us be- 
cause we love them”. Glorious 
pictures in gay color will endear 
this book to every little boy and 
girl. $1.50 


HOWELL, SOSKIN, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
17 East 45th Street, New York 17 








Intimate Virginiana 


A century of Maury Family by 
Land and Sea 


By Anne Fontaine Maury. 342 pages. $3.50 
From Washington's sageintment of James Maury 
in 1786, through the War Between the States— 


peared against a backdrop of America, England 
and Continental Europe. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER OF 
VIRGINIANS IN THE REVOLUTION 


By John H. Gwathmey. 872 pages. $15.00 
Soldiers, sailors, marines. More than 70,000 en- 


tries. Proofs of service. References showing where 
records may be found. Pensions. Captivities. 


JOHN NORTON & SONS 


Merchants of London & Virginia 
573 pages. $6.00 


Being the papers from their Counting House from 
1750 to 1795. Contains an immense amount of 
business, social and political historical material 
from a virgin source. 


By Frances Norton Mason. 


LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


By John H. Gwathmey. 238 pages. $1.75 
A factual story of one of the most famous bache- 


lors in history. From his earliest amour adven- 
tures to the last. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF CARLISLE 
AND CARLISLE BARRACKS 
By Lt.-Col. Thomas G. Tousey. 447 pages. $3.50 


The history of this great United States Army 
medical center from the pre-Revolutionary days 
through the Revolution, the post-Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the War Between the States and 
World War I, including the famous Indian 
School. 


Latest Check List Upon Request 


THE DIETZ PRESS, INC. 


Publishers to the South 
112 East Cary Street Richmond 19, Virginia 
en eee 
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To the Editor: 
IF LIBRARIANS WERE DOING IT .... 


All ration books would have to be returned, 
checked, and marked “‘discard”’ or filed neatly away 
for probable future use. 

Former enemy powers would be classed as ‘‘de- 
linquent” with no “borrowing” until all past obli- 
gations were fulfilled. 

Joseph Stalin would have to “register’’ as Joseph 
Vissarionovitch Ivanovich David Nijeradse Chezh- 
kov Djugashvili—and he would have to produce 
identification. 

Adolph Hitler would have to give immediate 
notice of ‘change of address.” 

Hirohito would be invited to all “story hours” 
as principal speaker. 

Japanese officials would be “‘shelved’’ in a “‘re- 
stricted” section. 

Dictatorship would be ‘“nonrenewable,”’ with 
heavy “fines” imposed on offenders. 

Future Hitlerites would be “classified” and 
tucked away in “closed stacks.” 

“Anything that’s good” would be “‘reserved"’ for 
the veteran irrespective of former “branch” of 
service. 

And, it would NoT take them twelve to eight- 
een months to “release” all those MEN. 

MADELINE J. MARGO 
Public Library 
Youngstown and Mahoning Count) 
Youngstown 3, Ohio 





British Museum Catalogue 
Original Series 


To the Editor: 


The Association of Research Libraries has de 
cided to issue a photographic reprint of the origina! 
British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books issued 
between 1881 and 1900. The paper of this invalu- 
able tool has begun to disintegrate so rapidly and 
so seriously that it is perfectly evident that the new 
Catalogue cannot possibly overtake the destruction 
of the old. A photographic reproduction is abso 
lutely needed to enable libraries to keep up their 
use of what is without question the most useful 
single catalog in existence. 

Owing to the paper shortage it is not yet possible 
to compute prices. A prospectus inviting subscrip- 
tions will be issued about October 1, 1945, and it 
is hoped that printing can begin by February 1, 
1946. The price will be kept as low as possible, 
and will depend on the number of subscriptions. 
The book will be decidedly reduced from the size 
of the original issue but will be entirely legible 
for rapid consultation. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have given 
their permission for the reproduction and have 
kindly waived copyright. The printing will be done 
by Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor. The price will 
run between $400 and $225, depending on the 
number of subscriptions. 

Advance subscriptions may be sent to the secre- 
tary of the Association of Research Libraries, Paul 
North Rice, at the New York Public Library ; to the 
Chairman at the University of Michigan Library; 
or to the publishers. 

Wm. W. BisHop 
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Library School in Mexico 
To the Editor: 

You will be interested in the following bit of in- 
formation which has just come to us. 

A new National School of Librarianship was in- 
augurated at a formal ceremony at the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes in Mexico on July 20. The school will 
operate under the Secretary of Public Education, 
Jaime Torres Bodet, and will be uxder the direction 
of Francisco Orozco Mufioz. Present at the inaug- 
ural ceremony were Jorge Gonzalez Duran, director 
of the Department of Libraries under the Secretary 
of Education, Andrés Henestrosa, sub-director of 
the Library of Congress, representatives of the 
Mexican Senate and House of Representatives. 

The first announcement of the desire of the Sec- 
retary of Education to have such a school was made 
at the opening ceremony of the Third Congress of 
Librarians in Mexico in October 1944. During the 
congress detailed plans for the school were dis- 
cussed by a committee and were presented to the 
delegates in a general session. The final working 
out of plans would seem to be due to the Permanent 
Commission of the Third Congress of which Jorge 
Gonzalez Duran is the President, and to the Secre- 
tary of Public Education. 

Everyone interested in the development of librar- 
ies will be heartened by this news from Mexico. 
MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Assistant to 

the Director 

American Library Association 

International Relations Office 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Wills Affecting Libraries 
To the Editor: 

I am compiling a review of wills establishing or 
affecting libraries and would appreciate receiving 
copies of such wills together with any existing ac- 
count of the results obtained. 

WALTER PICKART 
607 Broadway 
Gary, Indiana 


From a School Librarian 


To the Editor: 


With the closing of the last school year, I re- 
tired from teaching. For many years I have had the 
advantage of receiving the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin. It has been a great help to me in my school 
library work. I have never forgotten my visits to 
your plant when I was a student in Columbia Li- 
brary school. What courtesy was extended to all of 
us! This shows up in your publications. I wish to 
thank you very sincerely. 

PEARL LOOMIS 
221 South Pleasant Street 
Watertown, New York 


[Eprror’s Notre: We like these letters very much, but 
frank criticism is also very helpful. } 





THE ART OF COMMUNION 


By Olga A. Tildes 


_ This book gives definite instructions to those 
interested in psychic science, and who seek a 
practical approach to the subject. Cloth $1.50 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 











A Must Book for Your 
Library 


I Love Books 


by J. D. Snider 


This volume is addressed to all book- 
lovers—embryonic or mature—but pri- 


marily to those readers who have yet to 
discover that a book is only one half of 
an equation, of which the other half is 
the individual who is reading it. The au- 
thor’s informal comments run through its 


pages like a bubbling springtime brook, 


delightfully combining literary charm with 


practical suggestions that make books more 


alive and more interesting. 


Crowded full and brimming over with 
its wealth of select quotation and rich 


originality, this thoroughly stimulating 
and persuasive volume reveals anew that 


the surest way to enrich one’s daily living 
is to have at hand the right kind of books 


and to spend some time—if only a few 


minutes each day—in their company. The 
values to be gained from frequent recourse 
to good literature are expressed here by 
one who greatly loves books. His readers 
are sure to find stimulus to gain those 
values directly for themselves. Here is a 
treasure house that yields greater riches 
the more frequer‘ly it is rifled. 


‘‘A veritable treasure house of things cul- 
tural and inspiring. The author knows litera- 
ture and knows bow to write entertainingly. 
It is a pleasure to commend this volume with- 
out reservation.’’—John L. Hill, Broadman 
Press 

‘‘No earnest seeker for the best thought of 
the ages will fail to find in these pages excel- 
lent counsel, practical assistance, and the sort 
of inspiration that stirs to action.’’—School 
and Society. 

“It is done well; factual, informing, stir- 
ring, convincing—makes him who reads _ it 
want to read.”’"—Wm. L. Stidger, Boston Unt- 
versity. 


‘An excellent book for all to read, particu- 
larly those who need a sound philosophy in 
the choice of their reading material.’’ eke 
W. Bunn, Stanford University. 

‘Vitamins to the reading taste, awakening 
the mental appetite to a diet of good books. 
I wish every young person might read this 
book—also teachers and librarians who guide 
youth’s reading.’’—Frances Jenkins Olcott, 
Author and Librarian. 


An Ideal Gift for Your 
Bookish Friends 


576 pages—$2.50 





Review & HERALD 
PUBLISHING ASSN. 
Washington 12, D. C. 





OCTOBER 1945 
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New Books from the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








EASTERN EUROPE BETWEEN THE WARS, 1918-1941 


G.H.N. SETON-WATSON describes in detail Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria, until their social fabric has been laid bare. He shows these countries 
as they are, what made them this way, how they have become pawns on the stage of international 


politics, and what is likely to become of them. 


"Rises to a level of dramatic interest unusual in 


history books ; the author speaks his mind bravely and persuasively.’—W. G. Rogers, ASSOCIATED 


PRESS. 


Firmly written and admiracly objective and impartial, this historical study is of positive 
value in relation to the complex problems urgently awaiting settlement in East Europe today.” 


CHICAGO SUN BOOK WEEK. 


HORACE AND HIS 
LYRIC POETRY 


By L. P. WILKINSON. The life, char- 
acter, and personality of Horace are care- 
fully considered in the first half of the 
book; the remainder is devoted to the 
analysis of his work. The author in- 
cludes liberal portions of the Odes in 
Latin with English translation, and he 
penetrates deeply to demonstrate the 
technique of the great Roman poet. 


sh 


2.75 


GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL IN WAR 


LORD HANKEY, for many years a 
member of the British War Cabinet, 
tells how the machinery of running and 
directing the last two wars was handled 
by the English Government, and_ the 
efforts made between the wars. The au- 
thor’s close association with England's 
notable ministers lend weight and in- 
terest to his discussion and criticisms. 

$1.50 


$6.50 


PROPHETS OF HEAVEN 


AND HELL VIRGIL 
DANTE} 
MILTON 
GOETHE 


CHARLES BUXTON employs _his- 
tory, psychology, and philosophy to re- 
veal the spiritual influence exerted by 
the large works of these masters. 

$2.00 


CHURCH, CONTINUITY 
AND UNITY 


H. BURN-MURDOCH faces the im- 
portant and controversial question of 
unity among the different denominations. 
He makes a comprehensive investigation 
of the Church in the light of Scripture, 
and with regard to the continuity of its 
organic life through the centuries. 
$3.50 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, 11 
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A Holiday Favorite with Librarians 


Christmas 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF 
CHRISTMAS LITERATURE AND ART 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 
The 1945 edition of “CHRISTMAS” marks the 15th 
successive year of this beautiful Annual which has come 
to be a tradition in the American home during the 
holiday season. 68 inspiring pages of Christmas stories, 
poems, carols, full color art reproductions, photographs 
—all radiating the joyousness and radiance of the first 


peace time Christmas in 5 years. Last year’s printing 
completely sold out, so order early. 


Gift Edition, paper cover in gift mailing envelope........ $1.00 
Library Cloth Edition, in ID FOE a ceivisrcitteitbentco bla iotinsens $2.00 


THREE CHARMING JUVENILE BOOKS 
by GRACE NOLL CROWELL 





Thousands have come to know Grace Noll Croweli’s books for their heart-warming 
appeal to things dear to children. In HAPPINESS FOR SALE, THE SHINING HOUR, 
and now the latest book, THE GLORY OF GIVING, the author has captured the true 
spirit of giving which is radiated in the beauty and charm of Prudence Parker, the little 
girl who finds real happiness in helping others. 


Each Book 75¢ 
Set of Three, boxed................ $2.25 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 














Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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A Competent Citizenry .. . 


the one guarantee of Democratic Institution 





CITIZENSHIP AND THE NEW DAY 
By Parley Paul Womer 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE New Day is timely in its appearance 
as America enters a new era. Here is a practical analysis of 
| the foundations and potentialities of citizenship, which is the 
| cornerstone of democracy. With its keen historical perspective, 
its close attention to ethical ideals and religious backgrounds, 
this study never loses sight of today’s practical problems. 
This is a book that helps each citizen understand his role in 
American life and thus helps our democracy fulfill its promise 
to our new day. 


Published October 15 $3. 


America AND THE New Wor 


Merrick Lectures, 1945 














Enthusiasm about America’s part in world affairs is not 
enough. The informed citizen will have historical sense, bal- 
anced judgment, and a grasp of principles only if he has at 
his command basic understanding of our relationship with in- 
dividual countries. In this book a great team—two ace jour- 
nalists, two professors, a statesman-like missionary, a former 
member of the British Parliament, and a United States sena- 
tor—present material that will serve as guideposts to your 
thinking. 


The Contents: 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN Norman Angell 
GERMANY Hans Kohn 
U.S.A. ann U.S.S.R. Bernard Pares 
CHINA Maxwell S. Stewart 
SOUTHEAST ASIA Robert Aura Smith 
RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 

TOUCHSTONE OF Our DESTINY Charles Iglehart 
AMERICA AND THE NEw Wor_p Joseph H. Ball 





$1.50 











masa 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Two new books this fall help round out a notable 
series on early transportation. From this series one 
gets a picture of early days in the West, how the people 
traveled and how their goods and valuables were trans- 
poried. All volumes are standard in size 7 x 10 inches, 
illustrated, and attractively printed and bound. 





——s 





VIA WESTERN EXPRESS 
AND STAGECOACH 


By Oscar O. WINTHER 


The story of stagecoach and express transportation in the 
West before the “Iron Horse,” when people rushed to 
California at the cry of gold. The human, picturesque 
and exciting side of moving men, mail, and materials. 

October. Illustrated. $3.00 


SHIPS OF THE 
REDWOOD COAST 


By Jack McNAairRN AND 
JerRY MACMULLEN 
The intriguing account of the little boats with the huge 
deckloads of lumber that plied the California and Oregon 
coasts, and played an important and not unspectacular, 
part in the building of the West. 
September. Illustrated. $3.00 


CABLE CAR DAYS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By Epcar M. KAHN 


The story of the cars that have for more than half a cen- 

tury been one of the city’s most characteristic features. 

(Third printing of 1944 revised edition ordered ) 
Illustrated. $3.00 


PADDLE-WHEEL DAYS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Jerry MacMuULLEN 


Adventure, tragedy, competition—the lusty story of the 
river steamers and ferries. (Published 1944. Fourth print- 
ing ordered ) Illustrated. $3.00 


BONANZA RAILROADS 


By Givpert H. KNelss 


“A chronicle of the most glamorous single group of 
American railroads.’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Fifth 














printing ordered. Illustrated. $3.00 


| PREss 


FRONTIERS IN 
EDUCATION 


GEORGE STODDARD 
Commissioner of Education for the State 
of New York and President elect of 
the University of Illinois 
A brief summary of the search for a core 
curriculum and the place of science in a 
postwar liberal education. The 1945 Cub 
berley Lectures at Stanford. October. $1.00 


RECENT OCCUPATIONAL 
TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
LABOR 


Dewey ANDERSON AND 
P. E. Davison 


Supplements and brings up to date the au 
thors’ previous study, Occupational Trend 
in the United States. October. $2.00 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
YEARBOOK, 1945 


Outver E. Byrp 


An annual summary of outstanding articles 
in the field of health. ‘‘One of the most 
interesting volumes we have encountered 
for some time.’’"—Medical Press, London 

$3 00 


CONCISE ENGLISH- 
CHINESE DICTIONARY 


By SHau WinG CHAN 


The vocabulary of about 7,500 Englist 
words represents a fair range of both tect 
nical and general words. The Chinese 
characters and their romanization for pro 
nunciation are included. December. $4.00 


JAPANESE 
AS IT IS SPOKEN 


JoserpH W. BALLANTINE 


Concise but comprehensive. Vocabularies 
and subject matter selected to meet the 
practical requirements of service men and 
women and others who will visit Japan in 
the post-war period. Can be used for self 
instruction. November. $2 


THE DANZIG DILEMMA 


By JoHN BROWN Mason 


A situation to be studied, pondered, and 
recalled. The story of the free city of 
Danzig, a complicated compromise re 
sorted to in an effort to save a difficult 





problem. October. $4.00 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Stanford University, California 
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YOUR READERS WANT THESE 
IMPORTANT ARCO BOOKS 


TIME BOMB. By E A. PILLER. The powerful book which Walter Winchell 
and other leading commentators are urging the nation to read; hailing 
it as the “‘sizzler best-seller’ which courageously exposes America’s 
native disruptive forces, their plans, their schemers and their innocent 
tools. “"E. A Piller is doing the people of the United States a great serv- 
ice. . . . A book no thinking citizen can afford to miss.’—Hartford 


Courant. SIXTH LARGE PRINTING. $2.00 














Reveals the audacious schémes against 
TIME BOMB In unsuspecting co Ame: 1 By E. A. PILLER 


READ 'EM AND WEEP. By SIGMUND SPAETH. Foreword by Richard 
Rodgers, composer of Carousel, Oklahoma!, etc., who calls this book 
“the latest, biggest, handsomest edition of the gayest and most fasci- 
nating of all our sorg collections.” Full of entertaining folk-lore and 
anecdote—plus the words and music to nearly 200 oldtime favorites 
that any one-finger pianist can play,—— plus an album of rare old pic- 
tures aglow with nostalgic memories. Fully indexed. $3.00 








By SIGMUND SPAETH 















READ ‘EM AND WEEP 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS. By DAVID EWEN. For the first time within 
the covers of one volume, a rich store of information on all forms of 
musical masterpieces. Indispensable for reference, a classic of instruc- 
tion, a guide to concert, radio and record listening. Includes alphabet:- 
cally arranged biographies of all the great composers, and lists of all 
their principal works; describes all musical forms; analyzes each com- 
position dealt with, and recommends recordings for each work. Many 
other uniquely valuable features. Acclaimed by Deems Taylor, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Howard Hanson, and others. Size 7'/2"xl0". 673 pages. Fully 
indexed. 5.0 






MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS. By MICHAEL GORE. A practical 
authoritative guide to starting 101 profitable small business requiring 
$200 to $5,000 capital. Explains in specific detail how to go into any of 
101 selected fields, including book shop, clothing stores, employment 
} agency, real estate, laundries, gift and art shop, poultry farming, etc. 
etc. Ideally practical for ex-servicemen, ex-war workers, former pro- 
prietors shifting to new businesses, employees. Paper Edition $1 00 
Fully indexed. De Luxe Edition (Cloth) $2.49 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS ancuae’ corr 


A TREASURY FOR THE FREE WORLD, Edited by BEN RAEBURN A 
ringside glimpse into the future’ as seen through the ideas of the 
world’s decisive figures. Charles De Gaulle, Carl Sandburg, Eduard 
Benes, Tito, Sumner Welles, Thomas Mann, Archibald MacLeish, Ber- 
trand Russell, are just a few of the outstanding contributors to this 
momentous treasury of history-in-the-making. A tremendously important 
book about the future by the world leaders who are shaping it. $3.50 
Edited by 


TREASURY FOR THE FREE WORLD “°°... 


Write for complete check list of other Arco library favorites. 






















By DAVID EWEN 






ARCO PUBLISHING, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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How Microfilm Extends 
Reference Service 


of the 
National Archives 




















Typical of the bulky volumes of records recorded on 
compact microfilm by the National Archives. Compare 
with size of rolls, each of which reproduces approxi- 


mately entire contents of a volume. 


T. extend its reference facilities as an aid to 
scholarly research, a continuing program approved 
by the National Archives in 1940 embraces the 
microphotographing of selected records in their 
custody. Although war interrupted the work, more 
than 1300 rolls of microfilm have been completed. 


Subjects among 85 files listed in a recent bulletin 
include early Census Records, Land Grants, Diplo- 
matic Dispatches, Territorial Papers, Lighthouse 
Letters, Records of Indian Affairs and many other 
documents of historical interest. 


From negative microfilms retained on file by the 
National Archives, positives are printed for their 
own reference and that of universities, historical 
societies, authors and others. Individual orders for 
positive prints, however, may today be subject to 
delays caused by work of higher priority. 

Du Pont “‘Microcopy” Film is used in much of 
this activity. The qualities of the film are ideal for 
archival use. It has a fine grain emulsion . . . high 
contrast and resolving power and is abrasion re- 


104 


sistant. A booklet, “Films for Documentary Re 
production,”’ will be sent upon request. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





DU PONT 
MICROCOPY 
FILM 


GU PONY 


REG. U. 5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SCRIBNER 
BOOKS 


For YouNGER READERS 


Coming Events of 1945 


Two Beautiful Gift Books 
By CHRISTINE WESTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROGER DUVOISIN 


BHIMSA THE 
DANCING 
BEAR 


The author of the adult best-seller “Indigo” here 
tells a fantastic tale of India—about a big brown 
bear and an Indian bey who walked out of a cloud 
of dust and led young David through astound- 
ing adventures. (Ages 10-12). Publication Date: 
October. Probably $2.00 


By KATHERINE MILHOUS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


SNOW OVER BETHLEHEM 


How the Moravian children of the town of 
Nazareth in Pennsylvania were sent to the nearby 
fortified settlement of Bethlehem at Christmas 
time in 1755 for protection from marauding In- 
dians. A true story of early American life. ( Ages 
8-12). Publication Date: October. Probably $2.00 


Lively Stories of Present Day Children 


By PAUL BROWN 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


MERRYLEGS 


The story of a life-sized 
rocking horse that had un- 
fortunate experiences at first 
but then went to live with a 
boy who really liked horses. 
The many drawings are 
in black, gray and red. (Ages 6-9). Publication 
Date: October. Probably $2.00 


By KATHERINE POLLOCK 
ILLUSTRATED BY SARI 


SIR TOBY andthe MURRAYS 


Sir Toby was a donkey and there was never 
a dull moment when he and the Murray 
family went places and did things. Here’s 
astory as American as pumpkin pie! (Ages 
8-11). Publication Date: September. 
Probably $1.75 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


597 Fifth Avenue 


For Older Boys 


By COL. ROBERT L. SCOTT, JR. 
ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH RAY 


RUNWAY TO 
THE SUN 


The famous author of “God Is 

My Co-Pilot” tells the amus- 

ing, eventful story of his boy- 

hood and Boy Scout days, as 

well as of his early years as a : 
pilot. Sure to be among the best-selling boys’ 
books of the year. Publication Date: July 30th. 


$2.50 
For Older Girls 


By MARIA GLEIT 
ILLUSTRATED BY NEDDA WALKER 


KATRINA 


Katrina lived in Luxemburg through the Nazi 
occupation of her tiny country and saw the joy- 
ful day when American soldiers liberated her be- 
loved land. An exciting and moving story by the 
author of the successful “Pierre Keeps Watch” 
(Ages 12 and up). Publication Date: September. 

Probably $2.50 


Stories About Other Lands 


By ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND MAPS 


THE PIASTS o— POLAND 


The Piast family symbolizes the peasants of 
Poland—as well as that country’s early kings. 
Through their eyes the reader sees the whole 
dramatic history of Poland . . and gets a glimpse 
of the future. Jacket in color by Frances Lichten. 
(For the ’teens). Publication Date: October. 


$2.50 
By JEAN KENNEDY 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND A MAP 


Mie HERE IS INDIA 


An author who was born in India, and spent 
her childhood there, writes of the great 
amazing country warmly, pictorially, and 
with deep understanding. Jacket in color 
by Raymond Lufkin. Publication Date: 
September. $2.75 





New York 





’ LENIN 


By NINA BROWN BAKER 
Author of GARIBALDI, PeTER THE GREAT, JUAREZ, 
Hero oF Mexico, etc. 


A vivid and simply written life story of the great 

Russian leader who guided his nation during the 

in first years of an upheaval unparalleled in history. 

B } | I For boys and girls of 12 and up. Black and white 
illustrations by Louis Slobodkin. October $2.50 


i) h AND HOW TO 
ee BERS onsw'nen 


Certain to beat the success of the author’s earlier 
p [ | p | [ Docs anp How To Draw Tue. This is almost 
two books in one, for there are not only photo- 
graphs and stories about nine different birds, but 
also simple, step-by-step line drawings that will 
enable every child to draw these birds for himself. 
The size will be 7% x 8%, and the book will be 
bound in board. For children of 6 to 10. 
October $1.00 


THE DRAGON AND 
THE EAGLE 


By DELIA GOETZ 


Author of NetGHBoR TO THE SouTH 


the early times of the traders to the war-years of the 
Flying Tigers. Published in collaboration with The 
Foreign Policy Assn. Illustrations in two colors by 
Thomas Handforth, winner of a Caldecott Medal. 
5%4 x 8's, October $1.00 


Check your stock on THE GULF STREAM, winner of a 
Herald-Tribune Festival First Prize. $2.00 








VANGUARD PRESS 
424 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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OFF STAGE= ON STAGE= 
BACK STAGE BOOKS BY 


Horace ]. Gardner 


THE BOOK OF ORIGINAL PLAYS 
AND HOW TO GIVE THEM 


IN combining complete directions and original plays, this book meets every 
demand. Any group, with or without experience can plan and give an excellent 
performance with THE BOOK OF ORIGINAL PLays. The plays are suitable for 


all ages, from younger children to adults. 


It is not only a practical handbook, 


but a book to be read as entertainment as well. (Recommended by: Standard 


Catalog for High School Libraries.) 


414 pages 
$3.00 


10 plays 





HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY 
TO YOU! 


It is human nature to want part- 
ies that are different, and Happy 
BIRTHDAY TO YOu! has been 
planned to add to the pleasure of 
everyone’s birthday celebration. 
Many new and original games are 
included, delicious refreshments 
suggested and general directions for 
the “best party you ever had”. An 
excellent guide in planning original 
festivities for every one from the 
four-year old to his grandfather and 
grandmother. (Recommended by: 
Standard Catalog for Public Librar- 


ies.) 
The Barnes Idle Hour Library 
128 pages $1.25 


LET’S 
CELEBRATE 
CHRISTMAS 


A comprehensive volume in 
which the author has prepared and 
collected material that can be used 
by mothers, teachers, club leaders 
and all who wish to plan and ar- 
range celebrations and parties at 
Christmastime. Contents include 
planned parties, games, decorations, 
menus, recipes, legends, stories, 
poetry and Christmas carols. Also 
two Christmas plays with full direc- 
tions for their production. (Recom- 
mended by: Children’s Catalog, 
Standard Catalog for Public Librar- 
ies, and Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries.) 


Illustrated 
212 pages $2.50 


























































































Published by 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 











67 West 44th Street, New York 18 
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McKAY Library Books for Children 








Running Away With Nebby 


By Phillis Garrard 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany 
Nebby is a tall, grey horse who is the most im- 
portant thing in life for Noel and his sister, Mari- 
gold. Because their Aunt Maria doesn’t under- 
stand boys or girls or horses, all three run away 
to a new home in th® country. What happens on 
the way makes a story full of surprises. (8 to 12 
years). $2.00 


Secret on the Potomac 

By Eleanor Weakley Nolen 

Illustrated by Phyllis Coté 
This story of how Marcia Dene helps to solve 
the secret of the identity of her closest friend at 
the time of the War of 1812 is full of what Amer- 
ica has meant to her people both in the past and 
the present. (10 to 16 years). $2.00 


Sea Raiders Ho! 


By Rutherford Montgomery 
Illustrated by E. Franklin Wittmack 


All the adventure, hazards and suspense of sub- 
marine fighters is in this story of fast action in 
the Pacific. This submarine story adds another 
title to Rutherford Montgomery’s list of lively ad- 
venture books for boys. (12 years and up). $2.00 


The Forgetful Elephant 


By Jean Greene 
Pictures by Tibor Gergely 
Every child who likes the circus will enjoy the 
story of Little Max, the forgetful elephant. His 
father can stand on his head. His mother can 
ride a rubber ball. But Little Max can’t even re- 
member to hold the tail of the elephant in front 


of him in the parade. Then, one day... (4 to 8 
years). $1.00 
Boat Children 

of Canton 


By Marion B. Ward 


Illustrated by 
Helen Sewell 


Both the old and the new 
China comes into this 
story of a boy and girl 
who love living on a riv- 
er boat. The war sepa- 
rates them from their 
parents, but tradition of 
old China gives them a 
new home and a wonder- 
ful surprise in the end. 
(8 to 12 years). $2.00 


Benjy of Boston 


By Frances Cavanah 


It is on a Swan Boat ride in Bos- 
ton’s Public Garden that Benjy 
meets Tony Vallento. This friend- 
ship with the Italian-American boy 
makes the city’s historic past im- 
portant to Benjy who is a descend- 
ant of some of its distinguished 
earlier citizens. Illustrated by Paul- 
ine Jackson. (7 to 10 years). $1.00 


Sandy of 


San Francisco 


By Frances Cavanah 


Because his aunt and uncle fail to 
meet him at the ship on his arrival 
in San Francisco, Sandy has a new 
kind of home for a few days and 
sees this fine city in a special way 
with his ship-board friend, Chang 
Hon-Li. (7 to 10 years). $1.00 


A Gallery of Children 
By A. A. Milne 
Twelve charming stories reappear 
in a smaller format with delicate 
pen and ink drawings by A. H. Wat- 
son. Children will enjoy these little 
sketches for their closeness to every 
day life. The lucky grown-ups who 
read them aloud will chuckle over 
the subtle implications. (6 to 10 
vears). $1.00 




















DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 6 
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HISTORY OF 


WORLD 
WAR Il 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


Complete, one-volume history of 


World War II by one of America's 
foremost historians and a staff of 200 
editors. 1100 pages; 200 pictures; 
maps and charts. $5.00 

October 1 


Addition to the Culbertson library— 
THE 


OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Teaches every phase of Bridge. 
Brought back “by popular request.”’ 
$3.00 

October I 











THE MODERN 
Wonder 
Book 
of the Air 


By Norman Carlisle, Reginald 
Cleveland and JonathanWood 


Complete, well-illustrated story 
of aviation for 12 and up-ers. 
It is a completely redesigned 
book. Over 300 pages of authentic, interestingly 
written facts. $2.50 





October 1 








THE STORY OF 
American 
Aviation 


Written and illustrated 
by Jim Ray 
Military and civil aviation 
in the United States is 
beautifully portrayed by 
Mr. Ray, who has had 30 years’ experience in flying. 
Over 150 illustrations in black and white and full 
color. For ages 12 and up. $2.50 
December 1 


THE 
Antique 
Cat 


By Bianca Bradbury 
Illustrated by 
Diana Thorne and 
Connie Moran 





A picture book story 

for the 6 to 8 year olds about an alley cat who found 

his way to the right side of the tracks! $2.00 
October 1 





THE 
Sermon on 
the Mount 


Everett Shinn 
Illustrated Edition 


Text from the King James 
Version of the Bible and 
illustrations by the master hand of Everett Shinn in 
full color and black and white. $2.00 


December 1 


The John C. Winston Co. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
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HASTINGS nouse Jal Books. 


ER & COMPANY. N. Y. 


sca... HENRY M. SNYD 
——" SAUNDERS, TORONTO 


In Canada........----- & Jd. REGINALD 

























YANKEE SHIPS IN CHINA SEAS: By Daniel M. Henderson 


Pioneer Americans Battle for an Open Door in the Far East Oct. 16th, $3.00 





LET'S TALK ABOUT THE PEACE: By Henry G. Alsberg 
Straightforward Discussions of World Organization for the 
Prevention of Wars Sept. 25th, $2.75 
TESTAMENT OF LOVE: By Charles Hanson Towne 
A Sonnet Sequence Oct., $2.00 
CHARLOTTE AND EMILY: The Brontes: By Laura M. Hinkley 
Handsomely bound, two-color title page, printed on special paper Oct., $3.50 
BRAZIL: Bulwark of Inter-American Relations: By Henry Albert Phillips | 
(Author of ARGENTINA: Pivot of Pan-American Peace) Sept. 20th, $2.50 B 
PAPER SCULPTURE: By Paul McPharlin ge 
Its Construction and Uses for Display and Decoration Ready, $3.75 


AVIATION EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK: 


A product of a Civil Aeronautics Administration Aviation Education 
Research Project at Stanford University. Over 1000 photographs, maps, 
charts and diagrams. Also an annotated bibliography Fall, $12.50 


AMERICANA HANDBOOKS: 


Practical for notes, addresses, engagements and other records. Adapted 
from early American samplers, stencils and various forms of craftsmanship 
and art. Printed in four colors. {Sold in minimum lots cf | doz.) Sept., Each, 50 


RADIO ABC: A Glossary of Radio Terms: 


Edited by the Production, Sales, Engineering Research, Television and 
Electrical Transcription Departments of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, under the general supervision of Paul Hollister and Robert 























Strunsky of CBS Oct., $1.00 
AMERICAN EXPANSION IN HAWAII, 1842-1898: 

By Sylvester K. Stevens Sept., $4.50 
ROMANCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (New Edition): Edited by W. J. Turner 

With an introduction by Kate O'Brien Oct., $5.00 






BRITAIN IN PICTURES 


Twenty new titles in this beautiful series 
(Write for complete list.) Each, $1.25 









HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers, 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 





First Choice tor Libraries 








THE ELEVEN RELIGIONS And Their 


Proverbial Lore. By SELWYN 
GURNEY CHAMPION, M.D. Foreword 
by Rufus M. Jones. A timely book of 
universal appeal, presenting 4,890 
proverbs and quotations from the scrip- 
-tures of the eleven major religions of 
the world, with succinct Introductions 
by leading authorities explain the rise, 
spread and nature of each religion. “A 
required reference book for the civil- 
ized mind.”’—Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
Pres., Natl. Conference of Christians 
and Jews. $3.75 


Leaders Among 
Dutton Current and Forthcoming 1945 Books 





SOLDIERS OF GOD: True Story 


of the U. S. Army Chaplains. By 
CHRISTOPHER Cross, in collaboration 
with MAJyOR-GENERAL WILLIAM R. 
ARNOLD. The heroic and moving sto- 
ries of almost 8,000 chaplains of every 
faith who put on battle dress and min- 
istered fearlessly to shattered and dying 
men. 34 Army Signal Corps photo- 
graphs highlight these dramatic epi- 
sodes in war's spiritual history. (No- 
vember ) $2.75 


WE ARE THE WOUNDED. By KeitH WHEELER, author of “The Pacific 
Is My Beat”. May well become a classic on the treatment of the wounded 
and the psychology of battle-wounded men. A valuable and absorbing 
commentary on human suffering and courage. Important final chapter on 
the sort of treatment the wounded veteran wants and needs when he comes 


back. (November) 


FRANCE. By FLORENCE GILLIAM. 


$2.50 


A tribute by an American woman who 


lived there for two decades. France: its history, people, art, tradition- 
the heart and soul of the nation. (October) $2.50 


A WORD IN YOUR EAR, and Just 


Another Word. By Ivor Brown, 
editor of the London Observer. Introd. 
by J. DonALp ApaAms. A charming 
and unpedantic two-in-one anthology 
of about one hundred words with de- 
lightfully written commentaries on 
their derivations and the changes they 
have undergone in meanings and use. 
Index. (September) $2.75 


BEST SPORTS STORIES OF 1944. 


Edited by IRvING T. MARSH and Ep- 
WARD EHRE. First of a series of an- 
nual anthologies. 53 of the best news 
stories of the year, representing all 
sports; 16 of the best sports photo- 
graphs ; complete statistical coverage of 
the sports year, champions, and track, 
field and swimming records. $3.00 


Send for descriptive seasonal catalogs 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“Truly Monumental” 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


The 
Midnight Cry 


by F. D. Nichol 


The narrative of a man whose name 
was a household term in America in the 
early 1840's. He was variously described 
as a fanatic and a fool. William Miller 
had been a captain in the War of 1812. 
Later he came to believe the end of the 
world would occur in 1844. 


Miller and his associates were accused 
of filling the asylums with their preach- 
ing, and of causing suicides and murders. 
The stories about the Millerite move- 
ment have enriched the folklore of Amer- 
ica, the choicest story being that Miller's 
followers dressed in ghostly ascension 
robes and sat on housetops and mountain 
tops on the expected day of the advent. 

The first book prepared from original 
sources which gives the history of this 
religious phenomenon. Factual but fas- 
cinating. More than an interesting his- 
tory—a case study in how ‘‘good”’ stories 
grow. 


A reviewer in the New York Herald- 
Tribune says: “A truly monumental and 
enlightening study of Millerism. . . . 
A canadiie clear, fine and important 
book, and it stands virtually alone in its 
field. . . . Millerism now has a sound 
and exhaustive study between covers. 
The ‘Midnight Cry’ has many good and 
several wonderfully weird illustrations, 
a number of indices for specialists, and 
the only bibliography of Millerism I 
have seen.” 


A reviewer in the Chicago Tribune 
says: “By presenting the origin and 
progress of Millerism with judicial im- 
partiality . . . . the author has placed 
all future writers on the subject under 
weighty obligation.” 


560 pp. Plus 21 pages, illustrations. 
$3.50 


REVIEW & HERALD 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. LB, Washington 12, D. C. 
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FALL LIST 
1945 


AMERICA IS WEST. An 
Anthology of Middlewestern 
Life and Literature, by JOHN 
T. FLANAGAN (October 15). 
$3.75 


TOWARD A DEMOCRAT- 
IC NEW ORDER, éy Davin 
BryN-JoNes (September 22). 

$3.50 


OF BROOKS AND BOOKS, 
by Lee Grove (November 15). 
Limited edition. $2.50 


PERILOUS BALANCE, éy 
ARNOLD STEIN (November 15). 
$1.50 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN ST. PAUL, éy Atice L. 
SickeEts (November 25). $3.00 


A PSYCHIATRIC PRIMER 
FOR THE VETERAN’S 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS, 
by DUMAs AND KEEN (Novem- 
ber 25). $2.00 


SINGIN’ YANKEES. Free- 
dom’s Troubadors from the 
Old Granite State, 6y Pup 
D. JorpAN (February 1946). 





Other Recent Publications 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
WAGES, by CHERNICK AND 
HELLICKSON. $2.50 


THE FAITH AND FIRE 
WITHIN US, by Exizasetu 
JACKSON. $2.00 


SNOWSHOE COUNTRY 
($3.00) and CANOE COUN. 
TRY ($2.00) by FLoRENCE AND 
LEE JAQUES. 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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IN CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
The Trend ts Toward 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Because Children Find It So Easy 
To Unlock Its Countless Doors To Wisdom 


Every line a separate entry. 
All related pictures are indexed. 
All related questions are indexed. 
All features or most important 
articles are starred. 

e. All listings follow A-Z index- 
ing rules approved by library 
schools. 


ac 7 ® 


THE “GENERAL INDEX’ MASTER-KEY 


281 pages 





Unlocks doors to 
31,000 
Specific Facts. 


Lists poems four ways. 

oe Ey . For poems listed under subject, 

TWO POETRY INDEX’ MASTER-KEYS see pp. 7673-87. 

- For poems listed under author, 

35 pages — and first line, see pp. 7531- 
51. 


Unlocks doors to 
1,200 


Selected Poems. 








a. For paintings listed under artist 
and title, see pp. 7863-79. 

b. For paintings listed under sub- 
ject headings, see pp. 7879-86. 

c. For sculpture listed under sculp- 
tor and title, see pp. 7886-91. 

d. For architecture listed under pe- 
riod and country, see pp. 7891-96 


THE MASTER-' KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS” 


33 pages 


Unlocks doors to 
more than 1,000 
Illustrations of the Fine Arts. 


20 VOLUMES, MAROON ARTCRAFT, List Price ....$79.50 
(1945 Copyright) 


om (WLB-10-45) 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
(School and Library Div.) 
Please send me withe 2 West 45th Street, New York, 19, N. Y. 
out obligation your ‘ 
new booklet “A i IE TS SRD ERLE 
Jnique Aid in Edu- . : 
ee ee ee eae a A ee 
eames Tees OL ee aptat ot 
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ang Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 
CLASS “—— which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 
BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
practically all library boeks must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 


veople recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders 








—- | Edwin Allen Company 


special over-sewing 
and reinforcing of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Bound book. 





Write for current catalogues and lists 

















elicourage reading 








® Gaylord Bros. equipment is 
ideally adapted to the newest 
library trend of informality. In 
the illustration, a settee, low drop- 


leaf table, and Windsor chairs 


GE OE St 


capture the spirit of intimacy, yet 


retain the traditional Gaylord 


Ep Boose eR 


standards of lasting quality. Ma- 
terials and manpower shortages 
have caused us several months’ 
delay in filling furniture orders, 
but we stand ready, as always, to 
render assistance with any plan- 


ning program you may consider. 


Homer Public Library, Homer. Michigan 


SYRACUSE, 


LOSI, INC. jroceTlll CALIF. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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Just published! 
A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY—AND MANY LIBRARIANS 


Especially Spaniels 
Gladys Taber 


@ Tuis informal but informative volume discusses and answers in terms 

of her own extensive experience with cocker spaniels, the questions most 

frequently asked of the author about the kind of dog to buy, the care 

of puppies, housebreaking, diet, training, breeding, whelping, showing, 

sicknesses and treatment, etc. With photographs by J1Lt (Eleanor S. 

Mayer) , and a short but comprehensive index. $2.00 
\n affectionate, feminine, pleasant point cf view makes this nice supple- 


entary roading for dog owners and breeders who are not in the profes- 
sional class. IHlustrated with beguiling photographs. —VIRGINIA KIRKUS, 


MACRAE -SMI1H-COMPANY, 225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 


| 
J 
| 
| 
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This is Station RS 


YOUR PUBLIC FORUM SINCE 1908 


Yes, that’s the date the Te hisence Shelf began its annual series of 
up-to-the minute compilations of the most logical pros and the’ most lucid 
cons pronounced by the experts on the day’s controversial questions, ques- 
tions that vitally affect your daily life. 


Rut first a word from our sponsors: 


It would be difficult to name other volumes of equal size in which as 
much information is contained and in which divergent viewpoints are 
as fairly represented.—AMERICAN PoviticaL SciENCE Review. 


The plan and thoroughness of these Baedekers to social progress are 


well known.—Macon (Ga.) TELEGRAPH. 
. . + A well-rounded picture of the situation ... every important phase 
of the question . . . as fairly and wnpartially as possible-—Soutu 


AFRICAN LIBRARIES. 


So, for the benefit of those who tuned in late: 


Readable, impartial, timely, the Reference Shelf is an annual series of compilations 
that present both sides of current contentious problems. 


The leading proponents and opponents are presented at their best. Briefs and ex- 
tensive annotated bibliographies are features. 


A volume of the R.S. consists of seven books (one now out of print) published dur 
ing an academic year. Subscribers will receive the six remaining books at the sub 
scription price of only $5.15 dollars for the set. 


Books published in the current volume as of September 1945 are: 


International Airways—Peacetime Conscription—Representative American 
Speeches 


Rooks now in preparation are: 
Anatomy of. Intolerance 


A book on Russian ideologies and a book on racial problems in Palestine are to com- 
plete the volume. 


On subscription 6 Books $5.15 


Your announcer is: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-72 University Avenue, New York 52, New York 
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DODD, MEAD 


Books for Young Readers 





Junior High School Age 


IENSORED, THE GOAT 





v 


Story by Phil Stong. Pictures by Kurt 
Wiese. Bumptious Censored starts his career 
on a PT boat, only to find his way to bigger 
battle wagons as he increases in size and vim. 
A laughab'e book. (9-17) $2.50 


BAD OF THE COAST GUARD 
By Chief Specialist George F. Foley, 
USCG. The true adventures of Sinbad, 
the famous mascot of the Coast Guard Cutter 
Campbell. Two-color pictures by Coast Guard 
Artist George Gray. (8-12) $2.25 


THE SAME BOAT 
By Kitty Barne. Refugee Tossie of Poland 
finds help and encouragement when she be- 
comes friends with English Bridget. J//us- 
trated by Ruth Gervis. (10-12) $2.00 


High School Age 


AUREL FOR JUDY 


; 
‘ 


By Lieutenant Helen Hull Jacobs, 
USNR. Modern Judy wisely balances pleas- 
ure with rigid training and becomes a Junior 
Tennis Champion. (Older girls) $2.00 


ventures And Escapes of 


JSTAVUS VASA 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon. The col- 
orful biography of the man who freed Swe- 
den. Illustrations by the author. (High 
School) $2.50 


M PEDRO OF BRAZIL 


j 
i] 


| Dowling. (High School age) 


By Mildred Criss. A sympathetic and 
true biography of Pedro II, ‘The People’s 
Emperor” of Brazil. Ilustrated by Victor 
$2.50 





| 


¢) 


| “RIG-FOR: DEPTH CRFECES’ 


DODD, MEAD 


CAROL BRANT By Margit Varga. 

TUNE IN FOR ELIZABETH By Mary Margaret McBride. 
PEGGY GOES OVERSEAS By Emma Bugbee. 

MARY BRAY By Louise Barnes Gallagher 


At all bookstores 





By Captain Edward E. Hazlett. 





GAIL GARDNER, JUNIOR CADET 
NURSE 


By Margaret Sutton. Gail has a reward- 
ing as well as interesting time as she goes 
from Junior Cadet Nurse to intermediate 
training. (Older girls) $2.00 


THIS IS THE NAVY 
By Critchell Rimington. The story of 
the United States Navy today, on the sea, on 
land and in the air. One hundred official 
photographs. (Older boys) $2.75 


ARMY MULE 


By Fairfax Downey. Proverbio, the Army 
mule, fights and wins for his country in the 
thrilling Indian campaigns of the United 
States Cavalry. Paul Brown pictures. (Older 


boys) $2.00 
THE MAN ON THE RAFT 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. Around the 


mysterious “man on the raft’ revolves an ex- 
citing yarn of an important sea mission in the 


Pacific. (Older boys) $2.00 
RENDEZVOUS ON MINDANAO 
By Frederic Nelson Litten. A young 


American joins forces with the courageous 
people of Mindanao to thwart the enemy and 
aid the American fight for freedom. (Older 
boy j ) $2.00 


WHISPER FLIGHT 

By Lt. Col. John B. Stanley, USA. A 
young member of the U. S. Airborne Engi- 
neers takes part in the aerial invasion of 
Burma. (Older boys) $2.00 





Career Books 


Picture Magazine Reporting 

Career Story of a Radio Interviewer 
Foreign Correspondent in Europe 
Fashion Designer 


A Young Naval Officer on Submarine 
Duty 


High School Age. Each $2.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS 
DISTRIBUTED BY THE A.L.A. 


* For the 
Story Hour 


* For Storytelling 
Courses 


* For the 
Giassroom 


* For the 
Home 


Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside 
Sleeping Beauty Baldur 
Tales from the Volsunga Saga 


In five records, the distinguished storyteller, 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, weaves for child 
hood a.series of colorful tapestries ranging from 
the beauty and richness of the French folk tale 
to the stirring adventures in Norse myth and 


saga. 


Here is the art of storytelling at its best. Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen, with no acknowledged peer in 
this field, recreates the originals in their simple 
story forms. In contrast to the trappings of 
movie and radio one finds here the real essence 
of folk tale and myth that has endured through 
out the centuries. 


Children’s librarians have long worked toward 
the preservation of such fine examples of story 
telling and these records are the first flowering 
of a project sponsored by the Division of Li 
braries for Children and Young People. The 
records are produced for the Division by RCA 


Victor. 


The five double faced, 12-inch records (Tales 
from the Volsunga Saga is on two records) are 
sold only in sets of five. Custom-made for a spe 
cial limited market, the price per set is $10, 
prepaid. 


American Library Association 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


BQODEOCOOOGOOOI}Y HOS HOCGGOOQEHODO# HOW HOGOOOESOOOES HOG HOCOQOOEOOONS 
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“TELEVISION 


In this new book Richard Hubbell gets right to the crux of today's most per- 
plexing Television problem: The Program. Not only does the author tell what 
he predicts what can and will be done 
amazing development steps to full-fledged growth in the 
education. Far from being a book 
Production acquaints 
most advanced techniques both here 
lems and their relation to program 
other mate: ial invaluable to all who want to participate 
vision’s coming of age! 207 pages 
photographs illustrating all types of production techniques. $3. 


“THE ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITOR" 
< by ALEXANDER M. GEORGIEV 


has been done to date 


gramming and 


Probably no unit in the vast, 
panding field of Radio-Electronic 
is more important or less fully 





All the hock by Alexander M. 
Facts on a 
Little Known 


Subject 


search and development fully 
entire subject and answers all of 


PROGRAMMING 
and PRODUCTION" 


A Modern Guide to a New, Fas?-Growing Art 


rapidly ex- 
components 
understood 
than the Electrolytic Capacitor, and 
Georgiev, 
devoted more than 15 years to Capacitor re- 
explains the 
the many 
questions engineers, designers, servicemen and 







Answering that 


Tomorrow as this 
realms of entertainment and 
of theory, Television Pro- 
the reader fully with the 
and abroad, technical prob- 
handling—and a wealth of 
in Tele- 
and more than 50 selected 


perplexing question 
"Of what will Television 
programs consist— 
and how will they 
be handled?" 


others have been asking. Abundant data is 
presented on Electrolytic Capacitor design and 
construction features; when, where, and how 
this new to use them properly; in short, everything 
who has needed to utilize, buy, specify, replace or 
service Capacitors efficiently. Contains 212 
pages and eighty illustrations including graphs, 
photomicrographs and oscillograms. The first 
book on the subject! 





RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 


Complete Basic Radio-Electronic Training for 


Beginners 


A. A. Ghirardi’s RADIO-PHYSICS COURSE 
and away ‘‘tops’’ as the best seller in the field 
Electronic instruction—simply because it is by far 
thorough, most easily understandable book of its kind. 
ous radio or electrical knowledge is required. 
COURSE makes every step to a basic knowledge 


an instructor. 
view questions. 


972 pages; 508 illustrations; 
Weight approx. 3' Ibs. Price $5. 


MODERN RADIO SERVICING 


A. A. Ghirardi's MODERN RADIO SERVICING 
is the only complete, inexpensive l-volume simplified 
course in mode:n radio repair work—from instrument 
fundamentals, diagrams, etc., to actual troubleshooting 
and repair of today’s most complicated receivers by 
the most advanced methods. 1300 pages. 606 illus- 


trations, 723 self-testing review questions. Price $5. 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTER’S HANDBOOK 


An invaluable reference data book for radio repair- 
men or home experimenters. Contains 4,800 common 
trouble case histories covering almost every radio in 
use—plus over 400 additional pages of time-saving 
data, charts, tables, etc., never before published. 
8',"" x 11”, 744 pages, weight 4 Ibs., price $5. 





f-¥4 slaliael Division, 


remains far 
of Radio- 
the most 
No previ- 
RADIO PHYSICS 
of Radio- 
Electronic fundamentals crystal clear in both text and illustra- 
tion. Specifically written to make training easy at home, 
i 856 self-testing re- 


MURRAY HILL Lele] 6% 

























without 


Ghirardi’s 
RADIO -ELECTRONIC 
Tere) € 


More Widely Used in Army, Navy 


and Civilian School¢ and for 
more Home Study, Than Any 


Other Books of Their Kind. 
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36 VOLUMES 
SINCE 1891 


James T. 








ent 
we WHITE'S 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


VOLUME XXxXI 


Full length detailed biographies (not thumbnail sketches) of 
America’s foremost Authors, Actors, Architects, Engineers, 
Educators, Inventors, Jurists, Statesmen, Physicians, Surgeons, 
Scientists and Military and Naval Officers, who have contrib- 
uted to our national life and culture. 


Approximately 900 biographies. $15.00—Library discount. 


New and revised Index pages are being shipped free of 
charge to our library subscribers for inse:tion in the loose-leaf 
Index Volume. 


Write if you have a complete set and do not receive these new 
Index pages. 


TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON- 
TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


White & Company 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 

















pARAMO 
Book be \ Sa 3,000 per 1,000 


a 5,000 per 1,000 
Libraries des : ne om D ~ #4 10,000 per 1,000 


No. 287 Printed 
3,000 per 1,000 one Me 


Send for Printing Manual 
giving choice of sizes and 
style of type. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


112 S. Carrell Street - Madison 3, Wisconsin 
87 Wallace Street - oe Save 0. Connecticut 
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RONALD PUBLICATIONS 


of 


A TAX PROGRAM for a 
Solvent America 





[Ey A REPORT by The Committee on 
Roswell Magill, 


Postwar Tax Policy 

Chairman). Leading authorities offer 
“= four-square proposals for revising the 
federal tax system to fit the transitional 
and postwar years. Discusses the’ tax 


A 
Da 
se 





: 7 changes indicated if high level employ- 
a j ment and production are to be attained. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
AGENCIES 


by Selskar H. Gunn and Philip 8S. 
Platt. An interpretive study of the 


wean 
he tnireprcsive Blade 


Special Interest 








ELEMENTARY 
STATISTICS 


by Hyman levy and E. E. Preidel. Pocket™ 
sized manual proceeding from the belief that 
the ability to “understand the meaning of 
figures’ and to *“‘draw from them whatever in- 
formation is to be wrung out,” is indispensable 
to a well-educated person. Gives grounding 
adequate for application to problems involv- 
ing probability, as measurement of trends, 
control of quality in manufacturing, etc. 


$2.25 


TAXABLE INCOME 


by Roswell Magill (former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury). Revised Edition of this well- 





place and functions of voluntary health 
agencies, prepared under the auspices 
of the National Health Council In- 
cludes a Self-Evaluation Schedule against 
which every agency will want to check 
itself to appraise its efficiency. $3.00 
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Customer 


by Howard Daniel and Minnie Belle. A commer- 
cial and economic guide for American business men 


who want to sell ‘“‘down under.’ 500 pages of facts 
concerning foreign trade, industries, manufacturing, 
communication, living conditions, government. $4.50 


ADVERTISING to 
the MASS MARKET 


by James Davis Woolf, of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. Over and over again the ablest men in adver- 
tising have proved the soundness of certain funda- 
mentals in writing copy that is charged with the task 
of persuading millions of people to buy. Here are 
those fundamentals, to help in constructing ‘‘ads”’ 
that let universal longings, fears, hopes, faith exert 
their fullest motivating powers 


GETTING a JOB 
in ADVERTISING 


also by James Davis Woolf. Practical, friendly 
guidance for those who want, not only to get into ad- 
vertising, but to find the most favorable spot for their 
particular abilities 








known work. Complete, up to date; a guide 
to judgment in situations—corporate, indi- 
vidual, fiduciary—which pose the question, 
‘Does this course of action, give rise to taxable 
income?’ Analyzes and clarifies reasoning of 
courts and Congress in determining what is 
taxable income. 


INTELLIGENCE and 
its DEVIATIONS 


by Mandel Sherman. A 
welcome source of information 
for the intelligent layman; a 
“must” for the pediatrician and 
the psychologist. Covers: the 
relation between intelligence 
and physical development, en- 
vironment, delinquency, and 
the psychoses; brain pathol- 
ogy; epilepsy; mongolism and 
cretinism; also intellectual su- 
periority. $3.75 





Principles of 
PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY 


by Arthur Holmes. ‘Thoroughly up to date; 
so well and clearly written and so beautifully 
illustrated that it wiil interest many thoughtful 
and inquiring members of the general public."’ 
Scientific American. Recommended to every- 
one who wants to know more about the 
nature and materials of the planet we live on. 














Montgomery’s 


Federal Taxes on 
ESTATES, TRUSTS, 
and GIFTS 1945-46 


STANDARD guide to estate planning, relied 
on by tax accountants, trust officers, attorneys 
and all who administer or own property. 
Covers application of federal estate tax, gift 
tax, and those features of income tax peculiar 
to estate and trusts. 1945-46 issue in prepa- 
ration. $7. 


THE RONALD PRESS COM 


EVE 
ence 


founded counsel on what to watch for, what to 
do. Standard since 1917; unique presentation, 
nowhere else 
preparation, bringing up to date the law and 
its administration. 





Montgomery’s 


Federal Taxes on 


CORPORATIONS 
1945-46 


RYTHING in one place for quick refer- 
and easy application, with experience- 


duplicated. 1945-46 issue in 





2 volumes, $15.00 


PANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 





A NEW AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
EVERY AUTOMOBILE OWNER 
AND GARAGE MECHANIC 


HOW TO FIND 
THAT “SHORT” 


Other Automobile Wiring Problems 


By Jack Steele, California State Headlight Inspector 
No. 4455. Chief of the Headlight and Wiring De- 
partment at Shaefer’s in Hollywood, Graduate of 
National Electrical, and with Sunset Carburetor and 
Ignition Service. 


225 Pages Fully Illustrated, Including 
Wiring Diagrams of practically 
all Model Cars 


Including TROUBLE SHOOTING CHART 


PRICE $9.00 


An easily understood book written in a clear, 
simple style, with no confusing technical lan- 
guage. This book gives you the Answers to All 
The Lights and Wiring Problems common to the 
Automobile. It tells you How To Trace Down 
The Troubles, and What To Do When You Have 
Found Them. It shows how to install foglights, 
heaters, directional signal lights, headlight re- 
lays, sealed beam adapters, horns, etc. It gives 
comprehensive information on headlight, stop- 
light, fog and heater switches, tells all about the 
protective systems in the modern automobile and 
gives the Latest Information on Gasoline, Oil 
and Heat Gauges and Units. In simple everyday 
language it breaks down complicated electrical 
windshield wipers, hydro-electric window rais- 
ers, electric powered top controls. 


® Written in Simple Language— 
By an Expert Automobile Electrician 


Fifty Case Histories describe and illustrate the 
Actual Workshop Experience of the Author— 
Explaining with their Remedies the Electrical 
Troubles on practically all makes of Cars. 


® A Single Repair Job Will Save You 
Several Times the Cost of this Book 


Indispensable to the Car Owner, the Electrician, 
the Garage Mechanic, the Service Station Opera- 
tor, the Automobile Dealer, or anyone connected 
with the various services pertaining to the 
Automobile. 





The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co. 


17-19 West 45th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
Sawuaw8BaBa8uaw ww Ww 
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FAIRY TALES 
from ANDERSEN 


(Ages 5 to 8) 
Illustrated by Dick Hart 


Here are the winsome people from three 
beloved Andersen classics—The Little Tin 
Soldier, The Real Princess and Thumbelina. 
The illustrator of The Fuzzy Pup and The 
Shaggy Pony will enchant young readers with 
her abundance of black-and-white and color 
pictures. 


AN ABC 
PLAY BOOK 


(Ages 3 to 6) 
Illustrated by Stephen Stratton 


A wonderful new picture book that turns al- 
phabet lessons into a pleasant guessing game! 
Delightfully illustrated, its 150-odd objects 
are carefully chosen to challenge the child's 
recognition, and to relate ABC's to familiar 
but interesting things in everyday experience. 
Its pictures have a real three-dimensional 
feeling—and there's a glossary identifying the 


objects, that can be used as a score, too! 


THE ROLLING 
PANCAKE and 


Other Nursery Tales 


(Ages 4 to 6) 
Illustrated by Erika Weihs 


Four perennial folk-tale favorites all rolled 
into one charming book! Topped off with 
Erika Weihs’ color illustrations that add up 
to a fresh, appealing picture record of the 
adventures of The Rolling Pancake, The 
Little Red Hen, The Pot That Made Por- 
ridge and The Three Billy Goats Gruff. 


All in full color 
and black and white 


$ 1:° each 


L. B. FISCHER 
PUBLISHING CORP. 
381 4th Avenue 


New York 16 
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DEVIN- 
ADAIR 
Fall 
BOOKS 


PAY DIRT — Farming & Gardening with Composts 


by J. 1. Rodale Editor, Organic Gardening Magazine- 


This book, with an Introduction by Sir Albert Howard, outstanding soil scientist, 
is a must for every farmer and gardener. Se piember $3.00 


THE JEWISH DILEMMA by Elmer Berger 


A religion or a nation? This dilemma is clarified brilliantly by Rabbi Berger, 
Executive Director, American Council for Judaism, in this most important book, 
bound to be highly controversial. September $3.00 


WAR AND THE POET —Aa Anthology Express- 
ing Man’s Attitudes to War from Ancient Times to the 
Present Edited by Richard Eberhart and Selden Rodman 


The best war poetry of the ages, from the early Egyptians to the present. A book of 
great beauty and distinction. October $3.50 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 


— The Celtic Heritage Edited by Kathleen Hoagland 


The first comprehensive Anthology of Irish poetry from the most ancient pagan 


bards to 1945. Classic in stature. October $4.00 
EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 
by Donald Attwater October $2.50 


Translations of the many Eastern Liturgies by an English Catholic authority. 


THE GENERALS AND THE ADMIRALS 
Vol. II. 30 Portraits by T. H. Chamberlain; Biographies 
by the Editors of Newsweek 


A companion and supplement to Volume I, of equal importance. Will be allotted 
to purchasers of Vol. I. November $4.50 


YANKEE DOODLE by Coley Taylor September $2.50 


A drama of the American Revolution. Introduction by William Carlos Williams. 


THE PLAY PARTY BOOK 


— Singing Games for Children 
Edited by Ed Durlacher—lllustrations by Arnold Bare 


Four-color drawings, music and clear instructions for 38 of the best-known, most 
popular singing games for children. A beautiful, useful book. October $2.50 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY ~NEW YORK 10 
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The Art and Use of the Poster $1.00 


Practical Fashion Sketches 1.00 
Essentials of Creative Design 1.00 
° 
Drawing for Illustration $1.00 
Pencil Drawing 1.00 
Ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Pastel Painting 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Oil Painting 1.00 
= 
Juvenile Books 
Drawing for Children $1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 





potctcoco too cro nr 


The Story of the 
Fundamental Conflict Underlying 
Today’s World Crisis 


The American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 
World Civilization 


by ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


7 
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1 
ECORDED in this important narrative is ! 
the struggle by various peoples to enjoy ! 
the human rights inherent in the principle 
of self-government as established by the i 
American Revolution, turning point in | 
world history. l 
Marshaling historicalfacts since the revolt | 
of 13 of the 17 British colonies in North l 
America, the author identifies the reaction- 1 
ary forces which would stifle human gains 1 
and are the underlying causes of present 1 
world unrest. 1 
Sound in scholarship, plenary in concept, | 
and exhaustively documented, this new work 1 
is a powerful, closely reasoned discussion of | 
the opposing forces behind today’s greatest ! 
problem and outlines America’s potential ! 
contribution to its solution. 
i 

1 

l 

1 

! 

! 

| 

! 


Casebound, 6x9 inches, complete with hibliog- 
raphy and index. Order from your bookseller 
or the Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 
1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00. 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States $1.10. 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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Pamphlets on the Far East: 





KOREA LOOKS AHEAD .... . 25¢ 
ao AND THEIR COUN. 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY: JAPAN.. 5¢ 


WAR.-TIME CHINA ............... 25¢ 
PACIFIC ISLANDS IN WAR AND 
DEEL. apicnie Sb500¥ se ccey cncesiege 25¢ 
NES INE DPN ORES nos ctineicccccccce 25¢ 
TELL THE PEOPLE: MASS ED- 
UCATION IN CHINA .......... 25¢ 
SPEAKING OF INDIA ............ 25¢ 
MEET THE ANZACS ............. 10¢ 
ASIA’S CAPTIVE COLONIES .... 10¢ 
ALASKA COMES OF AGE ........ 15¢ 
LABOR UNIONS IN THE FAR 
SE Dax adie decks bs debe oes sobs 08 10¢ 
LABOR IN AUSTRALIA ....... 5¢ 
WHAT ABOUT OUR JAPANESE 
DEAT, urs cccccessceneess 10¢ 
CHANGING CHINA ......... oo 
RGR OUe DPURPE oivcceccccevcscece 40¢ 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS ...... 40¢ 
PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS. 40¢ 
LANDS DOWN UNDER ........ 40¢ 
TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA. 40¢ 
BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR ... 40¢ 
SPOTLIGHT ON THE FAR EAST. 40¢ 
LET’S TRY CHINESE ..... 25¢ 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE 


OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 




















PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


REVIEW 


* Ss 2 * * * * * 


Who should have it? 


A sergeant in the Pacific answers: 


Every college or university library in 
the United States 

Every university in the English-speak- 
ing world 

Every professor of political science or 
public administration 

Leaders in governmental agencies, in 
industry, and in civic affairs 

Men in progressive administrative agen- 
cies 

Career men in the public service 

= © 


The Review treats of timely problems of man- 
agement in public affairs. Issued quarterly. 


$5 per cnnum 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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HORN BOOK ANNOUNCES 


This is the Christmas 


By RUTH SAWYER 





One of the loveliest Christmas stories of all times told as 
only the author of “The Voyage of the Wee Red Cap” 
can tell it. In distinguished format, with decorations adapted 
from peasant embroidery designs, this Serbian folk tale 


will be enjoyed by children and grown-ups alike. October 15 
$1.50 





FIVE OTHER TITLES FOR BOOK WEEK AND CHRISTMAS 


Books, Children and Men, by Paul Hazard. brary of Christmas stories. A perfect ‘Christmas 
: Translated by Marguerite Mitchell, with fore- Card.’ (White mailing envelope included) 
: word by Dr. Horatio Smith of Columbia Uni- 25 cents a copy. 20 cents a copy in 
versity. $3.00 lots of 10 or more 
“‘No more important book on literature for children 
oo SgngeeS SS eee Seven. <a Sam History of the Book, by Margaret Hincks. 


With illustrations by W. A. Dwiggins. A long 
narrative poem tracing the history of the recorded 
word from the days of the cave dwellers to the 


Wag-by-Wall, by Beatrix Potter, with wood- present. A ‘natural’ for Book Week. And, like 
cuts by J. J. Lankes, and photographic portrait “Light the Candles,” a splendid gift card for 
of the author. The last book from the writer of book-loving friends. (White mailing envelope 
the Peter Rabbit stories. $1.50 included ) 

Another Christmas story. ‘‘It has the country kindness 25 cents a copy; 20 cents a copy in 
of heaped leaves in autumn, of smoke in the air and iots of 10 or more 
stored apples in the cellar; it has the mellowness of ful- 
filment. It is both young and old.’’—May Lamberton ; ; 
Becker—New York Herald-Tribune A Little History of the Horn-book, by 


Beulah Folmsbee. With many tipped-in illus- 
trations of horn-books, a miniature reproduction 


Light the Candles, by Marcia Dalphin. Gen- of the John Newbery battledore, and other illus- 


- trations. 1.50 
erously illustrated by the Caldecott drawings from oT} a ts : $ 
ae cna ao > ris charming little book, designed and illustrated in 
Washington Irving s Old Christmas (now out of delightful harmony with its text, contains an account of 
print). Newly revised to include books pub- the a may ap ag Mn heterseek, the Lg lonese book 
ishe . C : ' as. i - for children in the English-speaking world.’’—Children'’ s 
t lished through 1944, Miss Dalphin’s list with Books suggested as Holiday Gifts, New York Public 
; full descriptive notes provides a delightful Li- Library 


A descriptive catalogue will be mailed upon request 


The Horn Book, Inc. 248 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
you Saue MONEY 


Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 


















MEN WHO WOULDN'T 
STAY DEAD 


By Ida Clyde Clarke 
With 28 Woodcuts by Dorothea Braby 


A fascinating collection of 28 true ‘‘ghost’’ sto 

ries—baffling tales of the psychic and supernatural 
based upon authentic records. Among them are 

the story of the ‘‘white bird of the Hapsburgs,”’ 

the ‘‘white lady of the Hohenzollerns,’’ and the 

spirit of Valley Forge. 

A.L.A. Listing. $3.00 


THEATRICAL DANCING 
IN AMERICA 


The Development of the Ballet from 1900 
By Winthrop Palmer 


Dance-conscious America will want to read this 
book which not only offers a fund of information 
about choreographers, dancers, librettists, and com- 
posers, but integrates the growth of the dance in 
America with the social forces that produced it 
and make it a reflection of our times. 


20 Halftone Illustrations. $3.00 


RED, WHITE and BLACK 
By Murrell Edmunds 


Twelve hard-hitting stories from all sections of 
the South—each a separate tale, but so skillfully 
blended as to constitute a powerful indictment of 
the cancerous problems eating at the heart of 
American democracy. $2.00 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, Inc. 


116 East 19th St. New York 3, N.Y 
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CHINA’S 
POSTWAR 
MARKETS 


By Chih Tsang 


China, with her mass population, is a potential 
market of special interest to the West. This 
study of her postwar needs and trade opportuni- 
ties, based on statistical data, provides a con- 
crete estimate of the kinds and amount of goods 
she will be able to purchase, and the financial 
problems involved. The author, a Chinese busi 
nessman, is General Secretary of the Universal 
Trading Corporation. $3.50 
International Secretariat 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
1 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


Distributed by 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 





FAMOUS “SERVICE ACADEMY” BOOKS 
now completely revised — 
many new photographs added 


WEST POINT TODAY 


> By KENDALL BANNING 


Revised edition edited by Col. 
A. C. M. Azoy. 

e “Leaves nothing unsaid 

about the Military Academy 

pon, that is relevant.”—N. Y. Times 

$2.75 


ANNAPOLIS TODAY 


By KENDALL BANNING 


Revised by Louis H. Bolander. 
e “The indispensable hand- 
book of the modern Naval 
Academy’—N, Y. Times $2.75 


«| OUR ARMY TODAY 


reader could 
ng the average Bans 
ant to know about the ‘. 











SATHOR “Everythi 


| or rey City Star. Illustrated. $2. 5 
FUNK & ET TOD AY 
wouus | THE FLE 
COMPANY “The most complete tot S = 
354 4th Ave. Navy and Navy Sur Navy 
New York 10 | have ever seen Illustrated. $2. 75 
ee ee To a 
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Young 
World 


Books 
* 


Exciting 
books for 
modern 
young people 
about the 
past, present 
and future 
of the world 


we live in. 





A Picture Book of Automobiles 


A lively, original book by the author of THE 
RING AND THE RIDDLE and other distinguished 
books on science. Tells the story of the automo- 
bile with the charm, humor and imagination that 
have made llin a universal favorite. Age 8-10, 
32 pages, large format, cloth bound, 3 colors. 

$1.25 


HOW THE AUTOMOBILE 
LEARNED TO RUN 


by M. ILIN, author of "The Ring and the Riddle,” 
"What Time Is It?" etc. 


Pictures by Herbert Kruckman 








Science with 
Pictures 


The how and why of evo- 
lution written with humor, 
clarity and enthusiasm. 
Presents a dramatic pic- 
ture of life developing 
from the first one-celled 
creature to modern man. 
A wonderful introduction 
to the story of living 
things. Lavishly illustrated 
with over two hundred 
drawings in color. Age 
12 up, 96 pages, large 
format, cloth bound, 3 
colors. Indexed. $1.85 


CLIMBING OUR 
FAMILY TREE 


by ALEX NOVIKOFF 


Instructor in Biology, 
Brooklyn College 


Pictures by John English 


A Novel for Girls 


A beautifully written, sensitive novel of Europe 
today and how one girl found a way to help 
bui!ld a new country on the ashes of the old. 
Wanda Gorska's courage will win the admiration 
of American girls. Age 12 up, 20 distinguished 
drawings, cloth bound. $1.85 


REUNION IN POLAND 


by JEAN KARSAVINA 
Pictures by Lynd Ward 





American History 


No youngster who has ever heard of guerrilla 
warfare can resist this yarn of American guerrillas 
during the American Revolution. A thrilling novel 
about the youngest soldier in General Francis 
Marion's Carolina brigade. Age |2 up, 22 beau- 
tiful drawings, cloth bound. $1.85 


SWAMP FOX BRIGADE 


by ERIC LUCAS 


Pictures by Julian Brazelton 








WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





Published by INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


YOUNG WORLD BOOKS 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


By JOHN MOODY 


An “everyman’s” life of Newman by the author of THE LONG ROAD HOME. 
This is a true and finished portrait of that great thinker, artist of letters, and 
man of God. This year marks the centenary of Newman’s conversion and it is 
particularly fitting that John Moody, who traveled the same road to conversion 
himself, should write this latest, swift-reading biography. October 3, $3.75 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY 


By MAISIE WARD, author of Gilbert K. Chesterton 


A “popular” book, the core of which is an essay on each of the fifteen Mys- 
teries. Each is illustrated by a Fra Angelico picture, the appropriate passage 
from the Scriptures, and a prayer composed by Caryll Houselander. A section 
of the book is devoted to an explanation of the various ways of saying the 
Rosary, a brief history of the devotion, a chapter on Fra Angelico, and the 
general background. $2.50 


OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 


Edited by Sister MARIELLA GABLE, O.S.B. 


A grand collection of short stories, some humorous, some poignant, covering 
the whole field of Catholic life, by many well-known writers. Among them 
are: Stephen Vincent Benét, Tolstoy, Francois Coppeé, E. M. Delafield, 
O. Henry, Bjornson, Sean O’Faolain, Elizabeth Jordan, and a dozen others. 


THE FLOWERING TREE 


By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


A book of rhythms by the author of THIS WAR IS THE PASSION and 
THE REED OF GOD. The themes range over life in its weakness, its pathos, 
its caprice; the very human distractions of our daily experiences are woven 
by the rhythms into a pattern of contemplation and prayer. October 3, $2.00 


RIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE 


By ROBERT FARREN, author of the epic This Man Was Ireland 


Robert Farren is the acknowledged leader of living Irish poets, and many 
critics look upon his work as important for the future of Irish poetry. This 
new volume is his fourth collection to be published by Sheed & Ward 

$2.00 
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SHEED & WARD - 63 FIFTH AVE. « NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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4s NEW SIX O°CLOCK SAINTS 
lt 


By JOAN WYNDHAM 


NOTHER BCOK for the story-hour by the author of s1x 
O'CLOCK SAINTS and MORE SAINTS FOR SIX O'CLOCK. These 
saints’ stories will delight the five to ten year olds, and Caryll 


Houselander’s pictures are as pleasing as the text itself. 
is October 3, $1.75 
Gs 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
_ REDCROSSE KNIGHT 


By Sister MARY CHARITINA, B.V.M. 


HE First book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene—the story of 
‘Dee beautiful Una and her Redcrosse Knight—charmingly 
retold for children from eight to twelve. The forty-odd illus- 
trations in full color by Jeanyee Wong have the true fairy- 
tale quality. October 24, $3.00 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 


By Sister MARY JEAN DORCY, O.P., 
author of Mary My Mother 


LEVEN exquisite silhouettes and prose pieces designed to 
help the teen-age think about the mysteries of the Im- 
‘ \ maculate Conception, the Nativity of our Lady, etc. 

October 31, $1.50 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT, 
author of The Lad of Lima, and Hero of the Hills 


A“ AMAZING ACCOUNT of thirteenth-century Dominican mis- 
sionaries, St. Hyacinth of Poland and his companions, 
and the miracles they wrought in Poland, Prussia and Lithu- 
ania. Beautifully illustrated by Sister Mary of the Compas- 
sion, O.P. November 7, $1.75 
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3ist EDITION 


THENCY UNIVERSITY | 


TESTAMENT 


me = DEBATERS’ 
ect ANNUAL: 


1944-1945 


LD A.KNOX Phelps. 324p. $2.25 





Sheen 


RONA 





This new edition again reports 
the outstanding debates of the 


“One has little doubt 


that this fine book will . 
immediately take its college year. Constructive and 
place as a standard in h -* : 
the houses of the faithful rebuttal speeches are given in 
and as indispensable in ied b 
the libraries of all Bible full and are accompanie y 

students of whatever persuasion.’’—Cleve- . “14: ° 

land Plain Dealer $3.00 briefs and bibliographies. Inter- 

At Your Bookstore, or SHEED & WARD esting departures from the tradi- 


tional debate form are represent- 
ed in panels, radio debates, round 
tables and audience participation. 


LINGUAPHONE ROOMS ae | 
IN LIBRARIES | 














A number of progressive libraries CONTENTS 
throughout the country have introduced 

a new and timely service by opening : +1: 
Linguaphone language rooms or booths. Compulsory _ Universal Mili 
Here the public, singly or in groups, tary Training 


pursue the study of languages by the 
most approved modern method, by listen- 
ing to the voices of native teachers as 
recorded in the 


The Partition of Germany 
World Peace Settlement 


Admission of all Races to 


LIN G U APH Oo NE State Universities 


Conversational Courses in Cartels 
SPANISH POLISH GERMAN Permanent Government Eco- 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN ITALIAN | nomic Controls 


NORWEGIAN FRENCH SWEDISH Settling Labor Disputes by 
and 20 other languages Legislation 


To open a Linguaphone Room is simple 

and inexpensive. It consists merely of 

sets of Linguaphone records in the lan- } oa a i : -_ 
guages desired, with the appropriate | 
text books. All Linguaphone records may 
be played on any standard phonograph. 
The Linguaphone Phonograph, especially 
designed for library use, insures privacy 
and silent operation ‘in any room. ‘ 


Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE TEE &. W. Wasen COMPANY ) 


niversity Ave. 
67 RCA Building New York 20, N. Y. 950 University 
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Inexpensive but sturdy “Fine, full, aon ; 
reprints of famous - i tiga 
reference works... THE FIFTH BOOK IN 


(Books marked with * are recom- 
mended in the Standard Catalog 3 
—— for Public Libraries. Others are 
standard works, recommended by 
other leading bibliographical 
guides.) 


*MEN OF MATHEMATICS by E. T. 
Bell. The lives & achievements of the 
great mathematicians from Zeno to 
Poincaré. 29 brilliant, informal, authori- 
tative biographical sketches of great 
mathematicians of all ages. 

54, x 8Y,. xv +593 pages. 30 illus. Orig. 
pub. by Simon & Schuster at $5.00. $2.75 

*MASTERS OF THE DRAMA by 
John Gassner. Corrected enlarged edi- 
tion of the standard history of the world 
drama from ancient times to the present, 
including supplement on the American 
theatre covering the period from 1940 
through 1945. 

54%.x8'Y,. 804 pages. 16 illustrations. 
Bibliography. Index of playwrights. In- 
dex of subjects. Orig. $3.75. $2.75 

*NEW RUSSIAN-ENGLISH, ENG- 
LISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY. 
Ed. by M. A. O’Brien, Ph.D. New 
orthography. 70,000 entries, including 
colloquialisms, grammatical information. 


Both sections in one volume. 
44. x6... 720 pages. $1.98 
LANGENSCHEIDT’S GERMAN- 
ENGLISH, ENGLISH-GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. Ed. by E. Klatt. 
10th rev. ed. 120,000 entries, colloquial- by Harlan Hatcher 
isms, grammatical information. Both 


sections in one volume. ‘Mr. Hatcher has caught the 
4x6. 1088 pages. Reenforced binding. true spirit of Lake Erie... His 


$2.75 ° ° ° 
book brings the series dealing 
ae ry BY ATION by we 4 with the Great Lakes to a hap- 


Stepanoff. A new, 1945 collection of Py conclusion.”—N. Y. Sun. 
3000 Russian conversational phrases Illustrated $3.50 
with English equivalents and phonetic ; ; C 
pronunciation. New orthography. 
Recommended by OWI, Washington Already Published 
Embassy of U.S.S.R. 


xv +198 “a 44%. x6. Index. $1.75 LAKE SUPERIOR 
LANGENSCHEIDT’S FRENCH- 
ENGLISH, ENGLISH-FRENCH LAKE MICHIGAN 
DICTIONARY. Ed. by H. Saber- 
sky. 100,0C0 entries, colloquialisms, LAKE HURON 
grammatical information. Both sections 


in one volume. LAKE ONTARIO 


4x6. 1168 pages. $2.75 





Illustrated Each $3.50 
a Write for catalog of other Dover —x——z 
books on science, languages. SS, AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS BOBBS - MERRILL 


1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Librarians did their part! 


The Victory was won by men and women who believed 
unwaveringly in their ideals—ideals that are preserved 
now and forever in books. 


The librarians of the democracies as custodians of the 
treasure houses of the world’s best thinking, highest 
idealism and most advanced science made a direct con- 
tribution to the conquest of materialism. 


Only the people of a nation who are free to read and 
think as they wish are truly free, and the librarian is 
one who stands guard over that freedom. 


McClurg’s are happy and proud to work with the 
librarians of this and other free countries of the 
world in the fulfillment of their beliefs. 


A, . M c C L U R G & & O.., Library Department 


333 E. Ontario Street ° Chicago 11 Illinois 











Current History | FOR READING TODAY-FOR REFERENCE TOMORROW 








$3-1 year $5-2 years More libraries and schools subscribe to CURRENT HISTORY now 
than at any other time, taking advantage of its unique reference 

Indexed in The Readers’ Guide features: the Chronology, a 20-page, accurate account of events each 

to Periodical Literature day in every country of the world; the documents, including the 





official texts of all significant documents and speeches relating to 
135 South Second St., Phila. 6, Pa. the peace; articles by expert historians and economists. 

















Significant Speeches by the VITAL SPEECHES 
Moulders of National and World Opinion —— (OF THE DAY— 


i? 33 WEST 42nd STREET 
on Post-War Plans and Policies New York 18, N. Y. 
$3.50 a year $6.00 two years 








An Essential Contemporaneous Speech Reference Issued semi-monthly 
BE PREPARED > 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 11-16 


BUY YOUR JUVENILES IN HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
(Publisher's binding supplied, if desired.) 
Our stock rooms are packed with the finest Juveniles in years 
Avoid disappointment and order early 
The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 
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DIDIER’S LIBRARY FAVORITES 


ATOM SMASHERS. ,, Raymond F. Yates 


The A-B-C of mankind's greatest discovery by a ae 
liant popularizer. Written not only for adults but for 
young people as well. 35 photographs and drawings. 


THE MAN FROM MISSOURI. 5, .... 


Clemens. This first biography of President Truman 
gives a fascinating picture of his life, including his 
military career, his relations with Boss Pendergast, the 
full story of the Truman Committee, his rise to the 
Presidency and his momentous activities since. Illus 
trated and indexed. $2.00 


LIFE OF POPE PIUS XII. 2) charles Hugo 


Doyle. The first COMPLETE biography of the spirit- 
ual leader of 350,000,000 people. Tells the little- 
known life story of Eugenio Pacelli who became an 
eminent scholar, a renowned diplomat, and one of the 
greatest leaders of our time. Indexed. Selection of the 
Cardinal Hayes Committee. Full-color portrait. (27 

pages) 2nd PRINTING $3.00 


CAN YOU TOP THIS? By ‘Senator’ Ford, 
Harry Hershfield and Joe Laurie, Jr. These are the 
jokes laughed into the book by the radio audiences 
themselves, and lovingly sifted by the editors from 
thousands of laugh hits—the side- splitters that scored 
1,000 on the nationally famous ‘‘Can You Top This 
Program Includes the funniest examples of the 
seven basic forms of humor, plus full-page cartoons 
rendered by the gifted trinity itself. $2.50 


EXPERIMENT 7 Report From An Extermina- 


tion Laboratory. By Leon Szalet. Sachsenhausen was 
the experimental laboratory in which the Nazis de- 
veloped many of the techniques of extermination later 
applied in such camps as Dachau, Buchenwalde and 
Maidenek. Szalet was one of the few to emerge alive. 
This book is his unbelievable, yet fully documented, 
report on that “‘laboratory’’ of extermination. $3.00 


FAVORITE DIDIER JUVENILES 


EISENHOWER the Liberator. 8; 
The first children’s biography of America’s No. 1 
general to be ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR 
(Available also in French, Same price.) $1.50 

THROUGH THE JUNGLE IN A “’‘WEASEL’’. By Ne/: 
L. Jorgensen. Action-packed story of the ‘‘Weasel’s”’ 
amazing part in Pacific victory. Full-color and black- 
and-white illustrations. $1.00 

FRENCH FAIRY TALES. Text by Charle Pe rrault, 
Including the incomparabie illustrations of Gustave 
Doré. A masterpiece long in demand, now in a su- 
perbly illustrated new edition. Also in French. $1.50 

FRANKLIN: The Life of an Optimist. By André 
Maurois. The book about Poor Richard for every 
youngster from seven years up. Richly illustrated in 
full color and black-and-white. Also in French 

$2.50 

SOUSA: The March King. 8) Mina Lewiton. IUlus 
trated by Howard Simon. A rousing favorite among 
the 8 to ‘2 group about the man whose marches led 
our boys to victory. Lavishly illustrated. $2.00 


Check This List of Other 
Popular Didier Books 
WHAT SHIP IS THAT? By Li. Comdr. E. C. 
Talbot-Booth. Illustrated with 6,000 drawings. $4.00 


SEVEN FACES OF LOVE. By André 
LARGE PRINTING 


ONCE IN VIENNA, By Vict 
SAND $2.50 


LORD HALIFAX’S GHOST BOOK. 3rd LARGE 
PRINTING $2.75 


DIDIER, Publishers 


660 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 21 
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WILEY 








Books 











SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Ravpu S. Bates 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolog) 

This is the only book in existence 
which fully traces the evolution of 
local, state, and national American 
scientific organizations over a period 
of two and one half centuries. 

1945 246 pages 


MAINSPRINGS 
OF CIVILIZATION 
By ELL_swortH HUNTINGTON 
Research Associate in Geography, 
Yale Universit) 


$3.50 


A stimulating treatment of various 
factors responsible for our complex 
civilization. Explains the vital roles 
biological inheritance, physical en- 
vironment, geography and climate play 
in influencing the development of hu- 
man culture. 


1945 660 pages $4.75 


CREATIVE HANDS 


By Doris Cox and BARBARA 
WarREN WEISMANN 
Faculty members, University of 
Minnesota 


This book presents new techniques and 
novel suggestions for handicraft teach- 


ers, hobbyists, and therapists. Ex- 
plains various craft techniques simply, 
and gives instructions for making in- 
expensive practical articles. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


1945 323 pages $3.75 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 


Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 














A 


GUIDE 


to the men who 
think for or with you 


MOLDERS 
OF 
PINION 


Edited by David Bulman 

















EE cea eer Sanwa saws s cn dines $4 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 

AIR COMPRESSORS ................ ae 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE .................. 1 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............. 2 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ............... ! 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 

ot coal ac ham an and Sas wig ale 4 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ......... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ......... 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL .. 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book . I 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ....... 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 

NI a ee win Oe ah i eed RARE «0.0.8 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

RE ee, eee Ma dns oe 9 6 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ....... 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 

a sine edkadinn anaied «xénenins 6 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ..... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING ! 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 2 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS . I 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ............... | 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 

Pee an ee I iy Me Ry iy Re ae Oi a 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $! each 10 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ............... + 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 

Volume. Vols. |, Il, Ill, IV, V, VI, Vil, VEIL, IX, 

X, Xi, XI. 

THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. | 


In a series of brilliant sketches, 
several authors—eminent journal- 
ists and international correspond- 
ents in their own right—present 
an unbiased analysis of the four 
teen leading American newscas- 
ters. Included are Paul Mallon, 
Walter Winchell, H. V. Kalten- 
born, Dorothy Thompson, Gabriel 
Heatter, Walter Lippmann, West 
brook Pegler, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
Sumner Welles, 
Swing, Drew Pearson, David Law- 


Raymond Gram 


rence, John B. Kennedy, and 
George Ephraim Sokolsky. 


$1.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1109 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Irresistible! 


THE MOST EXQUISITE 
MOTHER GOOSE EVER 








Uniform in size and format 
with Opal Wheeler's Best- 
Selling SING FOR AMER- 
ICA and her prize-winning 
SING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Fifty best-loved Mother 
Goose favorites, with lilting, 
infectious music, and en- 
chanting illustrations by Mar- 
jorie Torrey, make this one 
of the most beautiful chil- 
dren's books ever published. 


28 full-color, 20 two-color 
and numerous black and 


white illustrations. $3.00 


SING 
MOTHER 
GOOSE 


by OPAL WHEELER 


Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey 











PUBLISHED ! 





Young Scott 





For 2 to oer Olds 


AS PUBLISHERS WE CONCEIVE IT TO BE 
our job to produce books which help 
children to a clear understanding of 
their world, to extend the foundation 
of their “here and now” experience to 
the fullest. 

That Scott Books have been generously 
listed by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Library Journal, and Wilson's 
Children’s Catalog, indicates to us that 
the thought and care taken in testing 
each book for proper age level rating 
before publication is well worth while. 


32 Titles Are Now Available 


NEW FALL BOOKS 
For Ages 3 to 7 


GUESS WHAT'S IN THE GRASS 
by Lucy Sprague Mitchell $1.50 
paintings in 3 colors, Edward Glannon 
THE LITTLE FISHERMAN 

by Margaret Wise Brown $1.50 
paintings in 4 colors, Dahlov Ipcar 


THIS IS THE BREAD THAT 
BETSY ATE, Irma S. Black $1.25 
paintings in 4 colors, Allen Ullman 





Write to Dept F for our 1945 catalog 
giving detailed descriptions of all titles. 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 











| E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 10 | 
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Books in the Philippine Jungle 


By Edith S. Carson * 


T was sometime in 1943. The Philippines 
had fallen. The invaders held the coast 
and the lowlands, but in the mountains the 
forces of resistance were gathering their 
strength. Life was both simple and strenu- 
ous. On a steep mountain trail there trudged 
a former student of Silliman University. He 
was now a member of the Guerrilla Army 
and had been dispatched on a mission which 
called for a hike of many days across the is- 
land. With his meager equipment he carried 
a heavy book. From time to time he glanced 
at his load with pride as though anticipating 
the pleasure of reading its pages. The book 
was one of the volumes of an encyclopedic 
history of the First World War! 


Love of Books 


The love of books shown by this young 
soldier was typical of the attitude of students 
all over the Philippines in the days before 
the war. It was particularly true in a school 
like Silliman University where the war found 
my family and myself. There had been only 
sixteen students when Silliman Institute was 
opened in 1901 in the town of Dumaguete 
on the Island of Negros in the central Philip- 
pines, some 400 miles south of Manila. By 
1941 the school had grown to a university of 
2,000 students. Its influence for good was 
felt through the Philippines and into neigh- 
boring lands of Asia. The library had de- 
veloped along with the university and was 
the intellectual center of the campus. There 


* Wife of the President, Silliman University, Duma- 
guete, Philippines. 


OCTOBER 1945 


were 25,000 volumes and a well trained li- 
brarian and staff who were always willing to 
guide and counsel students. 

When I see a collection of children’s books 
my thoughts go back to the little girl who 
visited my daughter shortly after our arrival 
at Silliman University. She left almost im- 
mediately and I could see she was trying to 
walk out sidewise in order to conceal a book 
under her arm. I called to her and asked her 
if she wouldn’t leave her name and the name 
of the book. She came back at once and said; 
‘Please don't take the book away from me. 
I've already borrowed and returned one book 
this week. I thought you would not let me 
take a second if I stopped to sign my name.” 

This great hunger for books was my first 
impression of elementary school children of 
the Philippines in 1939. In a university com- 
munity of 28,000, there was no public li- 
brary. The only place where children could 
borrow books was from school libraries. 
These books had been read so many times 
they were falling to pieces. My children’s 
books were borrowed as soon as they were 
unpacked. With English the only language 
of instruction and approximately 45 per cent 
of children of school age attending school, it 
is not surprising that a new set of children’s 
books was in great demand. 

After the news of Pearl Harbor came over 
the radio in December 1941 Silliman Uni- 
versity closed for Christmas vacation a week 
ahead of schedule. The members of the stu- 
dent ROTC were inducted into the Filameri- 
can armed forces. Other students tried to re- 
turn to their homes. Faculty families, on 
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military orders to evacuate the coastal cities, 
made plans to find places of refuge in the 
wooded mountains of the interior. Equip- 
ment and library books were scattered in the 
hope that something would escape destruc- 
tion. On the campus itself a picked staff 
maintained various services for the Army and 
for the community up to the very morning 
of the occupation. 

Two of the American families combined 
households and moved to a mountain barrio, 
or settlement, on a plateau about five miles 
beyond the end of the auto road out of Du- 
maguete. The husbands stayed behind to 
serve in the campus and town activities. The 
mothers and the children, with a rare collec- 
tion of pets, gathered the necessary food and 
clothing and took to the hills. We left our 
pleasant campus homes early in January 1941, 
and found ourselves in what seemed a new 
and strange land. 

The first refuge was an old weaving shed 
where we existed until we could build a 
thatched-roof cottage for ourselves. With no 
doors and only latticed windows there was 
little privacy. Mountain neighbors, many of 
whom had never seen an American woman 
before, followed our every move. Groups of 
women watched us struggle with wet fuel, 
and then after considerable talking among 
themselves volunteered to gather bamboo 
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twigs and show us how to manage the native 
stove which consisted only of a dirt hearth 
and three stones arranged so as to support a 
cooking kettle. The men helped to shade the 
light of our kerosene lantern at night so as to 
observe the blackout regulations which they 
had been told were in force. 


Food “Quite Different” 


The food we prepared as well as the style 
of cooking it on the homemade stove was 
quite different from campus meals. Rice and 
coarsely ground whole corn became staple 
articles of diet. Vegetables were usually 
salads made by steeping and seasoning the 
tender fronds of an edible fern or the tips of 
the camote or sweet-potato vine. Grated coco- 
nuts furnished milk for cooking and oil for 
lamps as well as for a lard substitute. Kind 
neighbors sold us meat when they butchered. 


It was probably fortunate that in those 
early days of the war we did not know that 
later we would move even nearer to the life 
of pioneers, making a mortar and pestle to 
pound the husks off rough rice and winnow- 
ing our own corn after grinding it in a stone 
hand mill. We were to roast and grind our 
own coffee and chocolate—when we were 
fortunate enough to be able to buy coffee or 
cacao beans. Excess bananas became a source 
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for vinegar. We were to become projicient in 
preparing jerked beef or fapa for storage 
when neighbors would bring us a whole cow 
on the many occasions when threats of Japa- 
nese raids set farmers to butchering their live- 
stock before it could be captured. Monkeys 
and the wild hornbill were to be prized 
articles of diet with one family even ex- 
perimenting — not too enthusiastically — on 
python steak. 

But we were too busy in those first days in 
the mountains to worry about the future. 


Clinic, School 


After two weeks we moved into the new 
shelter near the community spring. Neigh- 
bors, passing by, watched us doctoring the 
cuts and sores of our own family and came 
to us for treatment. Soon there was a daily 
neighborhood clinic. Later this was taken 
over by the work of a branch of the Mission 
Hospital which joined forces with our group. 

Attendance at the public Sunday afternoon 
market made us realize that the little children 
had no other recreation than to watch the 
cock-fighting and gambling of the adults. 
With the help of two Filipino girls, students 
who had been unable to return to their 
homes, a daily vacation Bible school was held. 
Even the adults came to join in the songs and 
games. Later this gathering grew into a com- 
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munity school, It was the first opportunity 
to study that most of the children had ever 
been given. 

Refugees escaping from occupied Manila 
told of wholesale destruction of books by the 
Japanese. University libraries had been piled 
in the streets and burned in a campaign to rid 
the city of American influence. According 
to a recent estimate two million books were 
destroyed in Manila alone. 

Books became very precious to all of us 
who were in hiding. On the campus the more 
valuable of the library volumes had been 
hidden in a vault, where they were subse- 
quently found by the Japanese and flooded 
with water. Very few books survived. Some 
students buried their books in tin containers. 
Others carried them to the mountains and 
endeavored to continue with study. Elemen- 
tary school library books were taken to a far 
distant community only to be destroyed by 
fire. A Filipino family with young children 
put all their books in burlap sacks. With the 
help of the wife’s brothers, these books were 
carried through the rapids of a river they had 
to ford before they reached the steep trail 
leading to their mountain home. This family, 
after the Japanese landing, barely escaped 
with their lives during an enemy raid. All 
the books they had so carefully saved were 
burned with their home. 


Mab wetiie va ‘dur’ 
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FIRST-GRADE CLASSROOM 
Dumaguete, Philippines 


OCTOBER 1945 
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The three boys in our two families, with 
the help of faithful mountaineers, carried 
basket loads of books on their backs from a 
little house at the end of the auto road where 
they had been stored, up the narrow winding 
trail to our first hide-outs. There were chil- 
dren’s favorites the world around in those 
baskets: Mother Goose, The Adventures of 
Pinocchio, The Tale of Peter Rabbit, and 
many others. A set of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia brought up the question at the 
time as to whether it was worth the heavy 
work necessary to get up the mountain. 


Jungle Family 


Our family, which had originally started 
with two sets of parents and four young 
people, the youngest a ten-year-old girl who 
thus acquired two more big brothers to add 
to her original brother, began to grow. The 
two Filipinas became daughters in the house- 
hold. Four Norwegian sailors, whose ship 
had been bombed off the coast of Mindanao 
the first day of the war, came to share our 
lot. An American soldier of Polish descent, 
whose ship had been bombed while trying to 
smuggle food into Corregidor, brought the 
family roster to a total of fifteen. 


After the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
work was begun on a new hide-out high up 
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in the tropical rain forest where an extinct 
volcano cradled a mysterious lake. When the 
invaders landed at Dumaguete on May 26, 
1942 we moved up the steep, leech-infested 
trail to the new and partially-built shelter. 
Many of the children’s books were worn out 
and could not survive another move. These 
were left behind in the lower camp to be en- 
joyed whenever conditions were safe enough 
to permit our return. One of the first im 
provements to be added as soon as the main 
structure was completed was homemade book- 
shelves. We were a happy family when books 
could be unpacked and arranged on the open 
shelves. In the evening we would gather 
around the lantern or coconut-oil lamp. There 
would be family devotions in which all would 
join. Books became beloved companions. A 
program of study was carried on for the 
younger members. We read aloud, shared in 
discussions, or searched for specific informa 
tion. Many books were shared with neigh- 
bors. This time little Filipino children sel- 
dom ventured up the three- or four-hour 
climb to our new quarters. When they did 
come, they almost always stayed overnight 
and spent considerable time reading. We had 
many visitors, though, in spite of tropical 
downpours. Often our guest brought notes 
from my little daughter's friends asking for 
books to read. And while the guests waited 
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for a meal or gathered around the kerosene 
or coconut-oil lamps in the evening, they in 
turn selected and read from a volume of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia that at one 
time we thought would not be used. When 
they left in the morning one or more books 
were carefully wrapped and carried to some 
other child. 

Life in the mountains went on for us for 
nearly two years. In the spring of 1943 the 
Japanese burned our lower camp which by 
that time had been taken over by the guerrilla 
headquarters. What books that had been left 
there went up in the flames. After this, life 
became increasingly dangerous and difficult. 
Orders had gone out that all Americans were 
to be captured. Some of our friends were 
taken and others had narrow escapes. By this 
time the guerrilla organization had been ac- 
complished. Communications had been estab- 
lished with General MacArthur. The stage 
was being set for the second battle of the 
Philippines, but there seemed little that we 
could do to help, in view of the heavy pres- 
sure upon us. Early in 1944 there came news 
of a —. means of escape by submarine. 
Any books that we had left were passed on 
to Filipino friends, and we started on the 
long trek over the mountains to a hidden 
valley near the seacoast where the rendezvous 
was to be made. 

Before we left the island plans were made 
for the future of the university and a com- 
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mittee of Filipino faculty members was ap- 
pointed to take over the campus as soon as 
Dumaguete would be free. That happy day 
came in April of 1945. The Japanese garri- 
son withdrew from the battered and war- 
scarred buildings without the final destruc- 
tion which a battle on the campus would have 
caused. Children and young people eagerly 
asked that schools be restored. The faithful 
committee were able to report on July second 
that the university had reopened with an en- 
rollment of six hundred, although practically 
all equipment had been lost and there were 
very few textbooks left. 

So far as contents go, the library will be 
the first campus institution to be restored at 
Silliman. Some books have come out of hid- 
ing in the island, and have been returned to 
the university librarian who is already back 
at his post. The bulk of the restoration, how- 
ever, must come from mew sources, and 
friends in America have already contributed 
over 10,000 well selected volumes as the 
nucleus for the library of the future. Present 
plans for the school would point to the li- 
brary in an even more significant role, tak- 
ing on more of the aspect of a workshop 
where teachers and students will examine 
vital problems tegether. It is hoped also that 
the new program will reach out into the 
neighboring communities about us through 
an extension service, 
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Books on the Bomb Site 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN ‘ 
HIDDEN 


By Elizabeth 


PIONEERING in the library field during 

the twentieth century has been full of 
excitement as well as hard work, in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, ‘‘city of the atomic bomb.” 
In these days when a single town of 75,000 
population can come into being within a 
period of two and a half years, a public li- 
brary has grown and expanded. The news- 
papers say that the books arrived with bull- 
dozers and the carpenters, but the books did 
not reach this hidden city by magic, neither 
has the supply been able to keep up with the 
demand. The reception given the first books 
would have delighted both authors and pub- 


lishers. 


Before the doors of the library officially 
opened on May 29, 1944 questions of im- 
portance to individuals were answered over 
the phone and by searching through the boxes 
of books. The etiquette book arrived just one 
hour before a wedding, and helped a little to 
calm the excited groom. The library’s World 
Almanac was the only copy in the townsite. 


* Supervisor of Libraries, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Recre 
ation and Welfare Association. 


‘THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
CITY” 


Edwards * 


In a city made up entirely of strangers, 
where even the geographical location could 
not be found on a map, questions about geog- 
raphy, local history, and travel were of im- 
portance. The public library has attempted 
from the first to give the appearance of a 
well established organization, in a place com- 
pletely lacking in traditions. A certain uni- 
versality of library procedure has done much 
to make readers feel at home. However, it is 
the unorthodox services, the informal atmos- 
phere, the good light, and the comfortable 
furniture for which we will be remembered 
by many readers who have seldom used pub- 
lic libraries in other cities. 

A number of people living in dormitories 
away from their families have supplied the 
public library with an adult public, of varied 
interests and tastes, seldom found in any but 
the larger cities. Many men have used their 
few hours of leisure time to read on subjects 
not previously explored. 

The library building and the bookshelves 
were included in an early building plan 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Westcott 


(Above) INTERIOR OF THE MAIN LIBRARY, OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE 


(Below) “THE BUGGY WITH THE FRINGE ON TopP”’ 
Westcott 
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Book Week as Motivation for a 
College Reading Program 


By L. Zenobia Coleman * 


JN a college where students enter the fresh- 
man year having had little or no library 
facilities formerly, it is urgent that an active 
interest in books and reading be created and 
maintained. With this in mind, a long-range 
plan for stimulating the use of books was 
outlined by the librarian and approved by the 
dean of instruction early in the fall of 1943. 
At a g-neral faculty meeting the plan was 
presented and instructors were requested to 
cooperate. The plan embodied: (1) instruc- 
tion in the use of the library for freshmen; 
(2) preparation of reading and reference 
lists by the instructors for their classes; (3) 
supplementary reading lists prepared by the 
library staff for instructors or students as the 
need arose; (4) practice demonstration in 
the use of reference works in . gm fields 
for a class or department jointly by instructor 
and librarian in the library; (5) library dis- 
plays planned to supplement general instruc- 
tional activities and special events upon re- 
quest of an instructor or student group. 
This plan served as a background for our 
Book Week program. Statistics of the use of 
the library were interpreted to the faculty and 
trends were noted. The 1943 Book Week 
theme ‘Forward With Books” was an excel- 
lent slogan with which to launch this plan. 
Displays, reading lists, and other publicity 
were organized around this theme. An as- 
sembly program was given over to discussion 
of resources of the college library and data 
were presented which pointed out weakness 
in the use of the library facilities at hand. 
Much of this data had previously been col- 
lected by means of a college council survey. 
An increase in faculty planning to stimu- 
late the use of library facilities was immedi- 
ately noticeable. Instructors from one depart- 
ment brought classes to the library so that the 
librarian might discuss with them reference 
books most useful in current courses in that 
department. Another sent advance notice of 
assignments to the library regularly, with re- 
quest that the students be directed to all avail- 
able materials. Others requested bibliogra- 
phies, and reading lists for courses. A few 
instructors came in regularly for short con- 


* Librarian, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi. 
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ferences about reading lists and new books 
for student reading. 

As a result of these activities records of use 
indicated that the average use of books per 
student for the year, excluding the reserve 
collection, was 38 against 25.4 per student the 
previous year, an increase of 49.6 per cent. 
The increase in the use of the reference col- 
lection as measured by requests for help with 
reference questions was equally as noticeable. 
There was also a 20 per cent increase in the 
use of the reserve collection. 

The theme of Book Week 1944, ‘United 
Through Books,”’ suggested the need of a 
broad background of information which 
comes as a result of wide reading, condi 
tioned by the ability to read and understand 
A display of books grouped by countries of 
the world, and a bulletin board, displaying 
jackets of books about different countries, 
bordered by flags of the nations, stimulated 
considerable interest. Students examined the 
books and made lists of the ones they planned 
to read after the table display period was 
over. Bookmarks, with the title of a book on 
the back of each mark, were also given. 

An assembly talk on the Book Week theme 
pointed out the necessity of knowing more 
about the people of all parts of the earth so 
that one may talk intelligently with friends, 
who are now soldiers, and intellectual citi- 
zens of the world; the importance of de- 
veloping speed as one reads so that one may 
keep abreast in this rapidly changing world; 
and the fact that knowledge of social life and 
customs of all mankind is the basis of toler- 
ance and a prerequisite for sane and construc- 
tive living in “One World.” 
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The response to the program this year has 
been more enthusiastic than that of last year. 
A few students are asking for guidance in 
methods of reference work so that they may 
work with less assistance. An increasing 
number of readers are stopping by to tell 
what they think of books which they read 
and to ask for help in selecting others. 

The response to this experiment has indi- 
cated what can be done. The response has 
also revealed that a continued program of 
this type demands a larger library staff even 
in a small college. The librarian should be 
sufficiently free of technical routines and 
clerical duties to give considerable time to 
conferences with students and teachers, prep- 
aration of bibliographies or short reading 
lists, and the initiation of activities which 
will sustain an active interest in a full use of 
available library facilities. 

If, however, such a program is maintained 
over a long period of time, it should prove a 
worth-while investment. Many colleges com- 
plain of students who cannot read effectively. 
The reason is often said to be poor elemen- 
tary or secondary training. Yet these same 
colleges are training the teachers who send 
back to their doors freshmen who cannot 
read. If, somehow, college students can be 
trained to use a wide variety of reading mate- 
rials instead of textbooks as tools of educa- 
tion, they in turn should send to college, in 
the not too distant future, students who can 
read. It is a long-range plan, but a possible 
approach to a basic difficulty in our educa- 
tional program. 
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BOOKS ON THE BOMB SITE 


(Continued from page 142) 

After the completion of the building there 
was considerable demand on the part of resi- 
dents for the opening of a library. The Oak 
Ridge Recreation and Welfare Association, 
previously established by the authority of the 
district engineer, agreed to make the public 
library one of its first facilities. 

It is difficult to understand the urgency 
and the rush of working in Oak Ridge with- 
out actually experiencing it. All workers here 
have felt this urgency. breed ssi library has 
been caught in the rush and has experienced 
the difficulty of attempting to expand the 
services before the first foundations were 
completed. 

In library circles it will be interesting to 
know that the public library is far more than 
a collection of the newer books. While the 
individual companies take care of the techni- 
cal books needed on the area, the public li- 
brary supplies the reference material, the 
books on history, art, and politics, and the 
other subjects that are needed to serve ade- 
quately a cosmopolitan community reflecting 
American culture from every section of the 
country. Libraries throughout the country 
have cooperated in lending books. 

The first expansion was to begin a patients’ 
library at the Oak Ridge Hospital on July 4, 
1944. In an effort to supply recreation for 
the children of the area, the idea of a travel- 
ing library was immediately approved. The 
traveling library now has twenty-two stops 
each week and circulates some 2,000 books a 
month. The truck is an Army ambulance 
painted to resemble a circus wagon, red and 
white with gold fringe. This idea stressed 
the possible gaiety of the service, and so our 
“buggy with the fringe on top” took to the 
road, complete with a traveling puppet show. 
While the very simple puppet shows have 
been universally popular with both children 
and parents, the opening of the curtains and 
the opportunity to choose books for home 
reading have been equally popular. The con- 
fusion between puppets and puppies has 
been very amusing, and several spontaneous 
canine shows have been in full swing upon 
the arrival of the traveling library. 

A circulation of 115,544 books in fourteen 
months with a book stock ranging from 1,708 
volumes at the opening to 9,803 on August 
1, 1945, with 121,230 visitors to the main 
library reading room, proves the popularity 
of the public library in “the world’s largest 
hidden city.” 
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Evaluation Through Book Selection 
By Kathleen Broadhurst * 


N the business world a consumer is best 
able to judge products because of his ex- 
perience in using them. In the school library, 
however, students may use reading materials 
repeatedly and never give a thought to their 
evaluation, provided the information secured 
therefrom satisfies instructors. They are quick 
to judge books for recreational reading, but 
immaturity renders them unfit for challeng- 
ing the thought, the style, the treatment of 
writers in general. This ability to choose for 
themselves by evaluating printed material 
should gradually develop as they become 
more mature. However, the librarian and 
teachers can render valuable assistance toward 
this end by direct teaching. The development 
of this ability to evaluate is a most important 
outcome of school library work and was, 
therefore, listed as a must in a former article, 
“Priorities in the School Library,” which ap- 
peared in the October 1943 Wilson Librar) 
Bulletin. Following the publication of this 
article, requests came for an enlargement of 
the suggestions on pupil participation in the 
selection of materials for library use. Such a 
“unit” was developed in’ the University 
Demonstration School in Athens, Georgia. 
Economy of space necessitates that the dis- 
cussion here be limited to books, but the class 
also evaluated newspapers, magazines, and 
ephemeral materials. 


The English class participating consisted 
of about twenty-five students, a group that in 
no sense represented a selection, unless it be 
that there was such a large percentage of the 
“Grace Livingston Hill type’’ of readers and, 
too, all efforts to raise the literary taste of 
the group had been fruitless. At first the dis- 
cussion was somewhat general in nature, and 
included such topics as sources of reading 
matter, the popularity of movies and maga- 
zines as compared with books, the effective- 
ness of movie interpretation of books, etc. 
The bulletin board served to display posters 
of current movies that had their origin in 
books, these posters having been furnished 
by the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America. 

The members of the class were asked to 


name good books that they had read and re- 


e “‘Libearian, Demonstration School, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens. 
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membered. The list, placed on the board, 
represented typical choices of high school 
students and included biography, fiction, his- 
tory, travel, and “opinion.” In connection 
with this they listed types of literature in 
which they were interested and from which 
they would select free reading, and grouped 
them as love, mystery, adventure, local color, 
vocational, current events, etc. They ex- 
plained a preference for a given group by the 
fact that they had trained themselves thus and 
had never tried long enough to cultivate a 
taste for others. 

With the list of ‘best books’’ before them, 
they analyzed their choices for desirable char- 
acteristics and summarized as follows: 

A. Format—the physical book is best deter 
mined by handling, therefore browsing 
should be indulged in freely. 

1. Covering—color, durability, name given 
2. Paper—cream, strong, opaque, without 


gloss. 
3. Margins—width in relation to maturity 


of reader, normal eye movement and 
speed. 

4. Size of book—trelation to ease in han 
dling, use. 


5. Type—size, distance between the lines 
6. Illustrations—colorful, meaningful, con 
tribute to understanding of contents 
7. Parts—index, etc., according to type of 

book and use. 
8. Paging—numbered. 


B. Content 

1. Plot 

a. Struggle—suspense because of two 
opposing forces, not necessarily 
physical struggle, may be poverty, 
hatred, etc. 

b. Seem real—rapid action, natural se 
quence of events, developed as in 
real life, variety of pattern. 

(Note: This discussion was most in 
teresting in view of the type of read 
ing previously done by the group.) 

c. Climax—defined as that point in the 
story where you begin to get the 
answers. 

d. Ending—should be what you have 
been led to believe it should be 
Must be natural and real, not created 
to make the end pleasant. (The class 
differentiated here between realistic 
and romantic stories. ) 

2. Characters—real, behave as people ordi- 
narily do, or just puppets in the hands 
of the author. 

3. Setting—important or just background 
for the story, often directly determines 
the whole story, as a trap door, midnight 
hour. 
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Following this summarization, students 
were asked of what value advance knowl- 
edge about a book might prove. Then the 
sources of such information were summar- 
ized. The list of aids introduced here was by 
no means comprehensive but was intended 
primarily to acquaint the students with those 
available in the school. They were presented 
in the following groups: 

(1) those available to everybody—news- 
papers, magazines, etc. 
special lists prepared for specific pur- 
poses—those distributed by publish- 
ers or libraries. 
those available to librarians as special 
tools—High School Catalog, etc. 
miscellaneous—book clubs, talking 
with people who know books, con- 
densations, annotations given with 
lists, etc. 


Need for Standards 


The variety of books available and the 
necessity for making choices, led them to see 
the need for standards of evaluating. In con- 
nection with the discussion of the impossibil- 
ity of reading everything, condensations, an- 
notations, etc. were seen to be advantageous. 
Omnibook was introduced and Consumer Re- 
ports examined for its evaluation of book 
club memberships. The book section of 
Reader's Digest was mentioned but hurriedly, 
since the members of the class were familiar 
with it. Difficulty of vocabulary was thought 
to be a most serious handicap to enjoyment, 
but, after discussing methods for improving 
reading, they agreed that it was best to 
struggle with vocabulary by means of con- 
textual clues before consulting other people 
or a dictionary. They also decided that under- 
standing is necessary to enjoyment and that 
a reader must have sufficient background to 
“read between the lines.’”’ They named meth- 
ods for building background, decided that an 
intellectual curiosity is the key to the situa- 
tion, and that teachers are valuable allies in 
creating or sustaining this willingness to at- 
tack the new. 


(2) 


(3) 


OCTOBER 


1945 


Motivation 

The class project of selection was moti- 
vated by allocating a portion of the library 
book fund. The students began collecting 
reviews, and personal copies of books were 
brought in for examination. The complete 
list of best sellers for a year was clipped from 
the New York Times and posted, but atten- 
tion was called to the fact that popularity is 
not a guarantee of quality. Request cards 
were distributed and the blanks filled with 
the necessary trade items. After individual 
choices were indicated, the entire list of re- 
quests was mimeographed for class consider- 
ation. Reviews of those chosen were posted 
on the bulletin board with the request card 
attached to each. The class divided into sec- 
tions and this material from the bulletin 
board was equally distributed. The reviews 
were read and discussed in the groups and 
each individual initialed his comment on the 
back of the corresponding request card. It 
was most gratifying to see the results from 
the standpoints of quality of material chosen 
and enthusiasm aroused. Selections included 
nonfiction, biography, etc., as well as fiction 
and warranted the expenditure of twice the 
sum allocated. 

While the purchase was being executed 
through established channels, the class con- 
tinued the project of evaluation by using 
magazines. When the package of books 
came, it was carried unopened to the class- 
room in order to utilize the curiosity aroused 
and to deepen the feeling of ownership. 
After the students untied the package, in- 
struction was given in the proper method of 
opening a new book. Temporary cards were 
inserted so that books might circulate in the 
classroom without the delay necessary for 
mechanical preparation. 

The request cards were distributed and 
served to identify choices, to check on accur- 
acy of reviews, and for comparison of opin- 
ions before and after reading. When suf- 
ficient time had elapsed for reading their 
choices, the members of the class shared 
their enjoyment through informal discussion 
periods. Finally, students evaluated the proj- 
ect of selection from the standpoints of sup- 
plying material desired, developing ability to 
discriminate, acquainting themselves with 
sources of advanced knowledge concerning 
books, etc. Their enthusiastic commendation 
was ample proof that the students agreed 
with teacher and librarian that book selection 
is well worth the time consumed and much 
more effective when users assist in making 
choices. 
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Team Work 


By Mary Frances Cox * 


COOPERATION is a word that brings to 

mind the picture of people working to- 
gether for a common purpose, but all of us 
know that real cooperation is difficult to 
achieve. 

For several years, three to be exact, we 
have had in Atlanta a cooperative program 
that has. proved to our satisfaction that co- 
operation between several agencies can work 
if the purpose is worth while and the people 
and institutions involved are sincere in their 
desire to make it work. Three agencies, the 
public schools, the public library, and Rich’s 
department store two public institutions 
and one business organization, are cooperat- 
ing in a single project for the benefit of all 
Atlanta children. Their purpose is to provide 
story hours in accessible places, branch li- 
braries and schools, in which would be fea- 
tured those stories that should be the common 
heritage of all children, the folk tales and 
legends. 


Keeping Children Occupied 


Three summers ago when juvenile delin- 
quency first threatened to become a serious 
problem, Rich’s called upon the school de- 
partment to suggest ways by which they, as 
an old and civic minded institution, could 
help to keep children happily and construc- 
tively occupied during vacation months. 

A conference of those interested brought 
out the suggestion, among other things, of 
a story hour for the Carnegie Library. For 
many years the library has been wanting to 
have a story hour program but had never 
been able to handle it in any adequate way. 
The story hour idea struck a responsive chord 
in Rich’s and the head of the department for 
boys and girls was called in to represent the 
library. That summer an “adequate” story 
hour program for our city branches, white 
and colored, became a reality. The follow- 
ing summer we added two library assistants 
to help out our branch librarians during the 
story hours and this year the program was 
expanded to include our county branches. 

The responsibility for the success of this 
program was divided. Rich’s pays the salaries 
of the storytellers and the assistants to the 





* Head. Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
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librarians. Just before the opening of the 
first story hours they featured the program in 
a full-page editorial-type advertisement, and 
on a radio program. One of their display 
windows was used to announce the story 
hour, and also to promote the library's vaca- 
tion reading plan. The schools during May 
advertised it through posters and bookmarks 
as well as personal contacts with their pa- 
trons. In this way an audience was assured. 

Of course the storyteller and the stories 
selected are of paramount importance. The 
storyteller, in addition to telling stories, must 
know something of the techniques of con- 
ducting a story hour. Other qualifications are 
important such as an attractive personality, 
the ability to handle groups of children, some 
knowledge of children’s literature, and a will- 
ingness to be guided by the children’s librar- 
ian in selecting the stories to be told. We 
found the personnel possessing these quali- 
fications in the ranks of elementary-school 
teachers. The group consists of two teachers 
who tell stories in our ten city branches, one 
colored teacher for our Negro branches, and 
an ex-librarian for our county branches. This 
makes it possible to have two story hours 
daily, one for little children, the other for the 
older ones, in each of our branch libraries, 
city and county, white and colored. The time 
spent in preparing the stories is lessened con 
siderably since each storyteller repeats her 
stories in five different branches. 


Average Attendance 


The average number of children attending 
is between forty and sixty with the exception 
of one branch where we have a special prob- 
lem. To be convinced that the children love 
their story hours, watch their faces while 
listening to the stories. One storyteller is an 
expert in the use of marionettes. She pos- 
sesses a collection which she carries with her 
and introduces to the children after the story. 
She has such well known characters as Uncle 
Remus and the Tar Baby, a beautiful princess 
who can fill many roles, a circus clown. One 
of her listeners is Freddy, ten years old, a 
tough, slightly soiled little boy; but he has 
eyes that twinkle and sparkle and how he 
loves the story hour. After the first one he 
told the librarian that he was not going to 
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miss a single one, no matter where it took 
place. He actually did show up at five differ- 
ent branches the first week until his job in a 
beauty parlor(!) tied him down, Then he 
could get their permission to attend only the 
one nearest him. On that day he becomes a 
knight errant, invariably meeting the story- 
teller’s car and bringing along several of his 
friends. He always takes possession of her 
books and marionettes and somehow manages 
to look superior even though he almost stag- 
gers under the load. 


Varied Specialties 


As things have developed, each storyteller 
has her specialty. One is deeply interested in 
telling “tall cales’’ of our American heroes. 
One of her audience, a tall rangy boy, re- 
marked, “I know Pecos Bill couldn’t lasso a 
star, but when I grow up I'm certainly going 
out West to see if he is still alive.” The li- 
brarian who is telling stories realized that the 
children in her group read only one or two 
types of books, so she takes special pains to 
introduce a new and different book each 


week. Our colored storyteller is also a gifted 
musician. It is a real experience to listen to 
the songs sung by her group at the beginning 
and end of each hour. All of the rhythm and 
love of music inherent in her race comes into 
play then. 

The stories told are selected with the help 
of the children’s librarian. They are those 
that experience has taught us are best suited 
for a story hour, ie., the folk tales, the 
legends, the myths, and the hero tales. These 
are perfectly adapted both in form and con- 
tent for such a purpose. Children feel that 
these stories really belong to them; and as 
one little girl put it, “Let’s always have fairy 
tales.” 

During the summer, the superintendent of 
elementary schools, the director of public re- 
lations for Rich’s, and the head of the boys 
and girls department of the library have 
visited each storyteller for at least one pro- 
gram. We believe that the experiment has 
proved its value and now that we have 
learned to work together harmoniously, the 
project will be continued and perhaps ex- 
panded in the coming years. 





Story Hour UNDER FULL STEAM AT INMAN PARK BRANCH 


The Younger Group attend a Story Hour initiated jointly by Atlanta's Carnegie Library and 
Board of Education, and sponsored by Rich's, Inc. 


OCTOBER 1945 
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In Step with Young Moderns 


By Marjorie Dickson * 





¢¢E.9M! Not bad!” we overheard one Hi- 

Teener remark to his pal, as they 
critically surveyed our new Young People’s 
Corner. Recognizing that remark as one used 
by our young friends when something pleases 
their unpredictable fancies, be it the new gal 
in study hall or the latest swing platter, we 
felt highly flattered. Our corner at the 
Walker Branch of the Minneapolis Public 
Library had passed a crucial test. 


The corner came into being gradually, from 
a growing realization that the Hi-Teeners had 
long needed a spot in the library planned just 
for them. Such a spot would have to be as 
modern as the latest bit of jive talk, to please 
the hep-cats and their pals, and yet have an 
appeal for the more conservative young mod- 
erns as well. It would have to “accentuate the 
positive” and yet satisfy “Mr. In Between.” 
It would have to reflect the traditional dignity 
and conservatism of a library, and yet have 
that added something to keep it from being 
stuffy. 

We chose a section of the library which 
includes a long glass-topped exhibit case with 
shelves beneath, a bulletin board with rack 
below, and two sections of regular shelving, 
removing two shelves at the top for display 
space. Two long benches facing toward the 
center make the remaining sides. 


* Senior Assistant, Walker Branch, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota, Public Library, 
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Such captions as “What's thrivin’? Who's 
jivin’?”’ “Strictly scoop stuff,” “May your 
days be merry and bright,” “Swinging into 
a New Year,” “On the beam,” and ‘‘Spring 
notes” have successfully lured our willing 
victims to their corner. 

Beneath the captions have been pasted pic- 
tures and news items featuring war heroes, 
sports figures, authors, and movie and radio 
personalities, tying in with books and read 
ing when possible, and changed frequently 

Sheets of colored construction paper pasted 
onto cardboard make an inexpensive and 
satisfactory background, providing a good 
substitute for the usual cork surface. The 
exhibit case has featured exhibits carrying 
out the themes of the display: “Swing Bands”’ 
with “Swinging into a New Year,” “Christ- 
mas o’er the world” with ‘May your days be 
merry and bright,” and “Let’s plant a gar- 
den” with ‘Spring Notes.” 

The bulletin board with shelf below pro- 
vides an opportunity to feature special themes 
in reading tastes. One that was a favorite 
was headed “What's good? Your pals rate 
these strictly solid,” and at the bottom, ‘The 
empty space is for your favorite. What is 
it?” The space was quickly filled with titles 
voted “in the groove.” Another was cap- 
tioned “Lights! Action! Camera!” and fea- 
tured books that have been made into movies 

(Continued on page 152) 
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The Human Side of Maps 


Walter W. Ristow * 


A! some time or other almost everyone 

needs to consult a map, and in the case 
of a global war, such occasions occur more 
frequently. Contrary to popular belief, re- 
quests for map information are not always 
concerned with the advance of our armies in 
Europe, or the conquest of another Pacific 
Island. A visit to the New York Public Li- 
brary Map Division reveals that they are more 
often of a personal nature. 

Today, with members of almost every 
American family serving with the armed 
forces in distant parts of the world, many of 
the requests are concerned with the well- 
being of such sons, husbands, brothers, or 
sweethearts. Thus an anxious voice over the 
phone explains, “One of my menfolk was 
wounded at Inden; can you tell me where 
that is?”’ The librarian consults an atlas, and 
the woman learns, with obvious relief, that 
the town is near Aachen. A young lady seeks 
to locate Mont Castres where the husband of 
a friend was reported missing, and another 
phone call concerns the location of Sibret, 
where a brother’s plane was shot down. 

Cape Sansapor in New Guinea has never 
made the headlines, but it is well known to 
one New York family, for the War Depart- 
ment message read, ‘“We regret that Lt. .... 
lost his life in a plane crash on Cape Sansa- 
por.” The lieutenant’s sister called for assist- 
ance in locating the cape. 


Bombin g Sites 


A middle-aged man explains that he is 
plotting the places visited by his son on 
bombing missions. “I’ve located all but one,” 
he says, “but Blechammer has me stumped.” 
A detailed Germaa atlas locates it in Silesia. 

Recently an Army lieutenant with a chest- 
ful of ribbons stopped at the map division 
with his wife. On a large-scale map of North 
Africa he pointed to a spot and said to her, 
“That's where Tom was killed.”’ He obtained 
a photostat of the map prior to visiting Tom’s 
mother. 

Lager-Hammelburg, in Bavaria, was the 
site of a prisoner-of-war camp. The wife of 
an American officer detained there called, a 
short while ago, to check on its location. 





wh Chief of Map Division, New York Public Library. 
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Some requests come by mail from distant 
parts of the country. A Wisconsin librarian 
wrote, “We have not been able to locate a 
town called Fukiachwang. The son of one 
of our patrons, returning from a bombing 
mission to Manchuria, was last seen over this 
place.’" The missing flyer’s mother shortly 
learned that the town is seventy miles south- 
west of Mukden. A letter from Iowa notes, 
“One of our patrons has had word his son 
was killed in action at Hoelschloch. Can you 
help us locate this place?” The map division 
could, and within a few days the grieving 
parents were informed that their son met his 
death near Haguenau. 


Points of Interest 


One young Army corporal wished the ele- 
vation of a mountain in northern Ireland near 
which he had been stationed. “Me and my 
buddy, we climbed that there peak one eve- 
ning,” he said proudly. A GI, back in the 
States after two years in Greenland, asked for 
a map of that island to show his girl friend 
where he was based. About to enjoy a fur- 
lough trip to Chicago, a sergeant consulted a 
transportation map of that city. “I can get 
an El just two blocks from the railroad sta- 
tion,” he exclaimed happily. 

The problem of a soldier in Oklahoma was 
the outgrowth of a “‘bull session.”’ ““We wish 
to settle an argument,” he wrote, ‘‘about how 
far a ship would be visible before disappear- 
ing below the horizon.” 

Civilians, too, frequently ask the map divi- 
sion to settle bets involving geography. “If 
you were to pivot Texas,’’ queried one caller, 
“would it extend as far north as Canada?” 
To his obvious disappointment, the answer 
was ‘‘No.” “Is there a Grand Rapids in New 
York State?’’ asks a girl’s voice, and adds, 
“If there isn’t I can’t buy my lunch today.” 

The mail, one day, brought a request from 
a Wall Street broker. ‘‘Could I have a de- 
tailed map of the Ormoc Bay Area,”’ he wrote. 
‘‘My son, a lieutenant aboard a destroyer, was 
lost in the naval action preceding the land- 
ings on Leyte.” 

A telephone request concerned the location 
of Sofu Gan, a small island between Iwo and 
the Jap mainland. The male voice explained 
that a friend’s plane was forced down over 
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that place, and he wondered if there were any 
hope that he might be able to reach American 
occupied territory. 

Calls for map information, contrary to ex- 
pectations, did not diminish with victory in 
Europe. As the Allied armies advanced, 
friends and relatives of “missing” soldiers or 
prisoners of war called to learn whether the 
place where their son or husband was last 
heard from might not now be in our posses- 
sion. The father of an airmar. forced down 
over northern Yugoslavia clung to the hope 
that his son might still be alive and with the 
underground in that region. 

The lifting of censorship in the European 
theater resulted in a adh of visitors and 
phone calls to the map division. What could 
only be guessed at formerly was now fact, 
and relatives were delighted to see on a map 
where a certain GI was located, or to trace 
his recent activities with the victorious armies. 

The rejoicing in victory was not universal, 
however, and many homes continued to re- 
ceive the “‘regret’’ messages from the War 
Department. Some individuals brought with 
them long official letters describing in detail 
the action in which their loved ones had lost 
their lives. It seemed to give some comfort 
to see on a map the places mentioned in the 
letter. 

Several weeks after V-E Day the loaded 
transport arrived in New York, and the GI's 
themselves visited the library. Some showed 
relatives where they had been, while others 
wished to relive, with the aid of a map, their 
recent experiences. One youngster with a 
bandaged foot hobbled in and asked for a 
map of Belgium. Another Purple Heart 
wearer studied detailed maps of the region 
south of Saarbruecken, where he had been 
wounded while in action with the Seventh 
Army. Announcement of the locations of the 
various occupation divisions caused another 
rush on German maps and atlases. 


Outwitting the Censors 


Relatives and friends of service men some- 
times attempt to outwit the censors. A oa 


vate code, perhaps a combination of the first 
letters in every third line of a V-mail letter, 
indicates a censored base. Or maybe he said 
the second line—or perhaps the fifth. At any 
rate, the result is eur something like 
PTSIMRL which, of course, cannot be found. 
Or a soldier might give his wife a clue by 
writing, “Remember the nice couple at the 
lake the summer of 1937?’ meaning the 
Winchesters. She doesn’t remember, but she 
recalls the Blodgetts, the Maloneys, and the 
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Chuttleworths. The map of England, unfor- 
tunately, shows no such towns. An occa- 
sional request is still received for the location 
of Sans Origine or Sans Source. 


Advance Information 


Men headed for construction jobs on 
Hawaii, Guam, or other bases, have studied 
maps of these areas before departing. A num- 
ber of calls have been received for a map of 
Bahrein Island, from oil refinery laborers en- 
gaged to work on that Persian Gulf island. 
Having signed to work on the Jamaica base, 
one construction worker was surprised to 
learn that his job would take him not to 
Jamaica, Long Island, but to Jamaica in the 
West Indies. 

There was promise of romance and excite- 
ment in the request of one recent visitor. In- 
terested in obtaining copies of marine charts 
for various places, she explained that her hus- 
band is a Navy diver, and wished to spot on 
the charts locations of sunken vessels for pos- 
sible postwar salvage. 

Confronted with the serious and some- 
times sad problems engendered by the war, 
librarians recall the carefree visitors of sev- 
eral years ago. The little old lady, for ex- 
ample, who asked for a map of Pomerania in 
order to select a name for her dog. Or the 
enthusiastic man with the unique plan for 
numbering city streets, which, he claimed, 
would eliminate entirely the need for maps. 


s 8 
IN STEP WITH YOUNG 
MODERNS 


(Continued from page 150) 

Scrapbooks made of construction paper 
are scattered on the tables, and are much 
thumbed. One has jackets of favorite books ; 
another, called ‘‘Jive Notes,’ has articles on 
personality and similar subjects that are im- 
portant to the teen-ager. 

One section of shelves is reserved for 
magazines like Glamour, Mademoiselle, Fly- 
ing, and Scholastic, as well as papers from 
the city schools. 

Catalogs, telling the “jump’n’ jive kids” as 
well as the long-haired enthusiasts, what's 
new in records, are plentiful. So are attrac- 
tive booklists. 

Plants in pottery figures placed on the 
shelves, and seasonal decorations, add a fes- 
tive note. A sign, strategically placed, read- 
ing, ““Hi-Teeners! Look for your favorites 
here,” identifies the corner as a section strictly 
for young people. And the young people 
have made it a favorite spot. 
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Display for the Month 


EXHIBIT ON REVISION OF STATE CONSTITUTION 


HE Elizabeth, New Jersey, Public Library's ex- 
hibit on revision of the State Constitution was 
aimed at the voter who reads as he runs and so 
must catch the import of the message at first glance. 
The posters cover two large bulletin boards, each 
measuring 5’ x 7’. On one is shown the governor 
as Gulliver, pinned down to the ground by restric- 
tive cords, at the end of which are labels naming 
the particular powers that are curtailed. In the 
second poster the various courts are represented by 
miniature courthouses, with the figures of harassed 
justices dashing wildly around the circuit, endeav- 
oring to cover all their appointments, even when 


Window Display at Washington Park Sub-Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library 


Exhibited are books about the war to illustrate 
the fields in which the neighborhood men and 
women, whose photographs appear on the bulletin 
board, are stationed. Small cut-out soldiers express- 
ing varying degrees of emotion make ready to enter 
a cardboard post office for letters, read those re- 
ceived, or wait empty-handed. A card in the win- 
dow reminds readers to write to their friends in the 
service. The display attracted so much attention 
that by community request, it had to be continued, 
with additions, throughout the war. A copy of the 
picture has been sent to all service men and women 
in the group, with a cheerful greeting. 
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due in two courts simultaneously. The different 
colors of the tapes indicate to which courts the re- 
spective justices are attached and how their juris- 
diction overlaps. The figures and the courthouses 
were painted separately, cut out and pasted on a 
soft green background. 


Effective in putting over Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
Library's $41,000,000 bond issue, the display be- 
low, including voting instructions, was set up 
in the lobby of the library one week before elec- 
tion, was a constant reminder to library patrons to 
vote for the library building bond issue. A wooden 
frame, 6’ x 5’ attached to a 5’ library table, was cov- 
ered entirely by red, white, and blue crepe paper. 
Lettering was cut out of white poster board. The 
skyrockets were made from paper tubing painted 
red and held in place by library thread fastened to 
the frame with thumbtacks. 

The picture, an enlarged photoprint of an old 
woodcut of the present library building as it 
looked in 1870, was framed with hand painted 
poster board figurines in the costume of that date. 
The signs, lettered in black on white cardboard 
were attached to the rockets with blue and white 
Christmas wrapping ribbon. 








Book Week Suggestions 


Meeting Competition 


HILDREN are busy people. Their time and 
attention swing restlessly from doing things 
(sports, model building, etc.) to radio, to movies, 
to riding in the family car. Books are directly com- 
petitive. Because of this, reading must be con- 
stantly ‘sold’ until the habit is fairly established. 
This has a vulgar sound to the true booklover and 
there seems something essentially grotesque in 
adopting the techniques of the soap and toothpaste 
advertisers to entice people to partake of the richest 
treasure known to man—and that freely, at no cost 
and with no limitation to his choice. But there it 
is, movies and radio are quicker and easier paths to 
pleasure, and to compete with them we must offer 
our wares vigorously, with the insistence of ‘‘Coca- 
Cola hits the spot’’ and the alluring promise of “'the 
greatest adventure story ever told, at this theatre 
next week.”’ Shall we retreat before this, shall we 
outshout them, or shall we, with quiet assurance, 
find our own methods of persuasion, our own ‘‘sell- 
ing” techniques so that reading in its full sense 
shall not recede from public use to rest at last in a 
handful of scribes and savants who alone know 
“how to read a book.” 


It is the work of the Children’s Book Council 
of which Children’s Book Week is a part—to pro- 
mote, to persuade, to help everyone working with 
books and reading everywhere, by any and all 
means, to provide more books for more children, 
more reading of the books provided. To this end 
we gather all the information we can about the 
sources of display and exhibit material, about radio 
book programs, about book projects being carried 
on by other organizations—in short, everything 
relevant to the promotion of children’s books. We 
pass this information on to you in the Calendar 
issued quarterly as a service to you. This Calendar 
is sent to you on request only, so please write for 
it—and, of course, for the free Book Week Manual 
with its suggestions and price list of Book Week 
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material—posters, bookmarks, photographs, maps, 
broadsides, phonograph record, handbook—avail- 
able from headquarters. 
LAURA Harris, Executive Secretar) 
Children’s Book Council 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19 





Treasure Chest 


Campaign 


HE children’s department of the Lima Public 

Library organized one of the first local cam 
paigns in Ohio to get Treasure Chests of Books for 
the book committee of the Women’s Council for 
Postwar Europe. Elementary school principals and 
the Boy Scout and Girl Scout executives were in 
vited to cooperate. At the end of a four-day cam- 
paign, a total contribution of $112.80 was col- 
lected, providing money to purchase an average of 
five books as gifts from each school, with the pupils 
selecting the titles. 

The children’s room at the main library was the 
scene of the wind-up of the campaign. There rep 
resentatives from each of the fourteen schools 
participating gathered to report and to read the 
list of titles their schoolmates had selected as 
gifts to children in devastated countries. Excite- 
ment mounted high as they poured their respective 
schools’ contributions from small replicas of treas- 
ure chests, from bags, from boxes, and from en 
velopes into a big treasure chest complete with 
padlock and key. The clink of coins filled the room 
where children are accustomed to the quiet of read 
ing and studying only. 

Books selected in the various schools included a 
great variety of subjects and indicated some definite 
trends of thought in terms of world relationships 
and durable peace, for instance, The Story of Jesu 
and The Christ Child by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham and Rachel Field’s Prayer for a Child. Pride 
in their own countrymen was reflected in the selec- 
tion of biographies of Abraham Lincoln and Daniel 
Boone by James Daugherty, the biography of 
George Washington Carver by Shirley Graham and 
George Lipscomb, and Mabel Pyne’s two books 
about the history and the geography of the United 
States. 

A desire to share their own pleasure in reading 
them prompted the selection of The Adventures of 
Pinocchio by Carlo Lorenzini, Heidi by Johanna 
Spyri, "B” Is for Betsy by Carolyn Haywood, Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel by Virginia Lec 
Burton, Millions of Cats by Wanda Gag, Little 
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Toot by Hardie Gramatky, The Story of Little 
Black Sambo by Helen Bannerman, The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit by Beatrix Potter, Just So Stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, The Saturdays by Elizabeth En- 
right, and Sung Under the Silver Umbrella by the 
literature committee of the Child Study Association. 
Boy Scouts in two troops with specifications from 
the book committee built two treasure chests. In 
each of them thirty of the books bought by Lima 
school children will be shipped overseas from the 
New York Headquarters. Girl Scouts painted the 
chests and decorated them with the rainbow in- 
signia of the committee, and lettered on them its 

motto, ‘Our world, united through books.” 

ALICE RUF 
Head, Work with Children and Schools 
Lima, Ohio, Public Library 
Book Fair 
OOK WEEK in Indianapolis last year was 
considered a favorable time, in the midst of 
war and election anxieties, to make the local pub- 
lic more aware of its library and the spiritual and 
educational beneficence of books. And since the 
child reader is the future adult reader, it was de- 
cided to have a Book Fair that would appeal strong- 
ly to youth, but also to adults. Plans were there- 
fore made in the preceding summer without wait- 
ing to learn what the nation-wide theme was to be. 
The 200th anniversary of the publication of the 
first book for children, Newbery’s A Little Pretty 
Pocket Book, together with an exhibit of early 
children’s books from the large and valuable col- 
lection of Elisabeth Ball, Indiana collector, were 
used as a basis for showing the development of 
children’s literature, the latter feature serving as 
an attractive drawing card. 

Publicity was carefully and extensively planned 
and carried out by means of newspaper print and 
radio, by posters and dodgers, church bulletins, 
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announcements at clubs and schools, department 
store calendars, and invitations extended by word 
of mouth and by mail. The latter were attractive 
in single-fold booklet form, printed front and back 
with reproductions of frontispiece and title page 
from the little Newbery book. The daily programs 
appeared inside the folder. They consisted of talks 
by Miss Ball on the first day, presentations of In- 
diana writers for children on the three succeeding 
days, and a John Newbery play on Friday, all of 
these being held in the library auditorium, while 
the rare books were exhibited in the children's 
room across the hall. Posters and bright book 
jackets and many beautiful plants and flowers added 
gaiety and beauty to both rooms. Newbery’s Lon- 
don bookshop was reproduced on the auditorium 
stage, serving as a setting for the play, and mak- 
ing an attractive background during the entire 
week, carrying out the theme of the fair. It was 
built by a director of stagecraft and his high school 
pupils as a student project, and the play was acted 
by school children. Staff employees were scheduled 
as hostesses for each day’s program. One after- 
noon a.tea was served by the staff in honor of the 
guest authors. 

The children’s behavior throughout the week 
was nothing short of angelic. They dubbed the 
play “as good as a movie’: they were thrilled at 
discovering authors to be alive and human; proudly 
each carried home the “Here’s My Autograph” 
bookmark with its humorous drawing made and 
donated by Louis Slobodkin, and bearing the au- 
thors’ traced signatures and their book titles. 
(These stimulated circulation for weeks after- 
ward.) Between eight and nine thousand children 
and adults attended the fair and viewed the rare 
book exhibit. 

EVELYN R. SICKELS 
Supervisor, Work with Children 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library 











An Open Book Day 


. September, after much deliberation, I ven- 
tured forth with the idea of holding a Book 
Fair in our school. The principal was most en- 
thusiastic but the staff was somewhat dubious. 
“A Book Fair?”” ‘Never heard of such a thing.” 
“What is it?” To which I could but meekly reply 
that I had never actually seen one myself but I had 
read about such things. I had visions, too, of what 
our Book Fair should be like. Ideas took shape 
rapidly, commiittees set to work. We decided to 
call our project an “Open Book Day,” which 
sounded less ambitious than “book fair” and at the 
same time expressed the idea behind the under- 
taking. 

All classes, from the Grade IX's to the tiny tots, 
took part. Originality was the keynote. A beauti- 
ful art project undertaken by the seniors grew out 
of the study of the Greek period. A junior class 
was specially interested in the progress of writing 
from the earliest ages to modern times and pre- 
pared a fine set of murals depicting this. The little 
people of a Grade II room presented a group of 
“living pictures”—representations of famous pic- 
tures. The teacher directing this fashioned cos- 
tumes from remnants, crepe paper, and anything 
she could beg or borrow ah parents of friends. 
Travel, history, music, health lessons, animal and 
fairy tales—all found a place in the exhibit. 





Such surprises there were too! Hobby groups 
were formed and busy workers spent evenings mak- 
ing and dressing dolls. One morning I found 
Heidi sitting on my desk. Later came Queen Eliza- 
beth in rich black velvet and Koodlooktu in his 
fur suit—to mention only a few. Occasionally a 
car would drive up to school and out of it would 
emerge two or three boys carrying anything from 
an Indian village to Lassie’s home or Treasure 
Island. One never knew exactly what to expect. 





The manual training teacher and his boys erected 
the stands and easels on which to mount the dis- 
plays. The home economics department undertook 
to provide tea for the visitors. 
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The library looked its gayest. Here were ex- 
hibits of books: “British Wartime Books” (a de- 
lightful collection lent by the Books Across the 
Sea Society); “Books of Pioneer Days” (treasures 
lent by friends, parents, and the provincial and 
public libraries) ; textbooks dating back over one 
hundred years, alongside of 1945 primers. 

We had planned to hold the fair—for in spite 
of ourselves it grew into that—for two days, but 
requests came from so many quarters to keep it 
open longer that we simply had to do so for three 
more days. During that time many teachers brought 
their classes to view it. 

How successful was it? How can one measure 
it? Books came into their own during these busy 
months of preparation. Familiar books were much 
in demand, the less familiar became better known 
—thanks to the guidance of teachers. Shelves were 
usually half empty. Impatience was often shown 
when a certain book was not there; it simply Aad 
to be found. The library was at last fulfilling its 
purpose, the Open Book had become a reality. 

E. VioLteT HENDRY, Librarian 
Isaac Brock School 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Book Parade 


66 NITED THROUGH BOOKS” proved to 

be an adequate theme this year as it really 
united the library with the English classes as well 
as various other departments of our school. Since 
the English classes were reading biography and 
travel, it was decided that-a program could be 
worked out correlating their work with the watch- 
word, and a parade was staged in the library-study 
hall on the last day of Book Week. 

Junior and senior students were asked to make 
book jackets for the books they had read for special! 
reports and freshmen and sophomores were asked 
to make bookmarks. There was wonderful co 
operation as many beautiful and lovely jackets and 

kmarks were made. Prizes were given to the 
best ones, judged by visitors who came to the pro 
gram. 

Students. who were to take part in the parade 
were assigned either a country or a subject to rep- 
resent. Books of biography and travel on those 
countries were Rian: 4 out by the students who 
made a study of them and told about them briefly 
after they.marched to the center of the room carry- 
ing the flag of the countries which they represented. 
If there were several books on one country, a flag 
bearer went ahead. 

One of our Boy Scouts acted as herald and an- 
nounced each country with a bugle call after which 
the music teacher played appropriate music for the 
country or subject. An added feature was accordion 
music for the South American countries furnished 
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by one of the students. There were native costumes 
for China, Japan, Mexico, and the American In- 
dians. At the close of the parade two students en- 
tered bearing large American and Christian flags 
around which all the others gathered holding high 
their flags and singing “God Bless America.” After 
the finale, the local photographer came to make a 
picture of the entire group. 
MoZELLE LuNpy, Librarian 
Milan, Tennessee, High School 


Good Will Air Tour 


OMMUNITY cooperation was the key to 

Book Week at the Woodward Carnegie Li- 
brary last November. The theme “United Through 
Books” was carried out with flags, globes, foreign 
dolls in native costume, with exhibits of books 
about children of those nations. Local merchants 
assisted with collections of children’s books which 
proved as popular with the parents as with the 
children. 


The hocus-pocus methods used were enjoyed by 
the grown-ups as heartily as by the younger guests 
who entered into Land of Make-Believe in viewing 
the miniature airfield exhibits and listening to the 
story of the mythical flight of the plane on its good 
will tour for ‘twas the Book Week airplane wing- 
ing its way over the vast domain. 

Picture, if you can, over twenty feet of space on 
which has been erected a miniature airfield with 
equipment of planes, hangars, etc., doll pilots, one 
of whom is eyeing parcels marked “Books for 
China,” listening to a Boy Scout narrator as he tells 
of the good will tour. The plane refuels at Hon- 


olulu. During this time the long line of guests 
has been slowly passing by this exhibit and sees 
in the distance another airport. China has been 
reached by the pilot whose plane has landed at the 
field, over the hangar floats a Red Cross flag, stand- 
ing by is the pilot and a Red Cross field director 
waiting to receive the books. But a group of our 
younger children who were in line, on seeing 
the lifelike Chinese dolls peering so expectantly 
through the windows of the airport at the Allied 
plane which had at last arrived with the promised 
books from America, forgetting all instructions 
from the teachers, broke from the line and whisked 
around the hangar for a better view of the dolls. 
A tribute to the young artist's talent. 

A number of persons participated in the project. 
Boy Scouts constructed the planes, hangars, etc., 
from materials furnished by merchants. Doll pilots 
were costumed by other groups from materials also 
provided by merchants. All students from the first 
to the eighth grades inspected the exhibits in their 
own rooms, visited the Fixit Exhibit room, and the 
adult department, where with adults they enjoyed 
the merchant's displays and books provided by the 
library. 

Both rooms were decorated with cut flowers and 
potted plants, donated for Book Week, and these, 
with the loan of pictures by local artists, repre- 
sented the contribution to Book Week, an exempli- 
fication of the spirit of our citizenry—cooperation, 
the cornerstone upon which the library's progress 
is founded. 

MeETTA M. Woopwarp, Librarian 
W oodward, Oklahoma, Carnegie Library 





Crry OBSERVANCE OF BooK WEEK 
One of three store window displays during Book Week when daily programs were held at 


the Malden, Massachusetts, Public Library. 


This display includes a map of the city indicat- 


ing location of the library and branches and lists various library services to the community, 
i.e., Boy Scout messenger service, circulation of phonograph records, etc. 
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Armchair Voyage 


6 HILDREN ROUND THE WORLD,” the 
map for Book Week 1944 charted the 

course for an “armchair voyage” for the children of 

the post library at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

A successful trip starts long before sailing date, 
as all travelers know, so early in October the 
Brownie scouts of the Fort Monmouth Bayberry 
troop came to the library to select books about for- 
eign countries in which they were interested. They 
then designed and made a set of posters depicting 
scenes from the books read. The exhibit was ar- 
ranged with these posters surrounding the map and 
high-lighting the United Nations. 

The “voyage” itself was open house at the post 
library throughout Book Week. The passenger 
list included the Brownie scouts with their troop 
leader, the Intermediate scouts with their assistant 
troop leader, the children of the post and their 
parents and friends. The children’s librarian con- 
ducted the tour, with stopovers to examine the 
exhibit, the new juvenile books, and the children’s 
room, to have a story hour, to hear reviews of the 
new books, and to discuss the ways in which the 
library can help open up new vistas for armchair 
travel. Points of special interest included a display 
of facsimiles; John Newbery’s A Little Pretty) 
Pocket Book, the horn book, and battledores. 

Colorful “traveler's guidebooks” consisting of 
selected lists of books about the United Nations, 
were distributed to each voyager. Pink for Brown- 
ies, yellow for Intermediates, the folders were il- 
lustrated with pictures of children round the world 
and the flags of the countries which could be ‘‘vis- 
ited” by reading the books. Book Week book- 
marks with bright red streamers and bows were 
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given to the children. Photographs of the library's 
guests and of the exhibit were taken, bringing t 
an end the Book Week voyage. 

The travel bug having bitten many of the chil 
dren, they returned again and again to brows« 
among the books and to make new trips into the 
realm of adventure. The post library has a coll« 
tion of over one thousand children’s books, 
tractively housed in a separate children’s: section 
The children of military personnel, and those of 
the civilians connected with the post form a regular 
group of library patrons averaging more than on 
hundred borrowers. Since the majority of th 
children belong in the lower age groups, emphasis 
is placed on picture books and easy reading books, 
which enjoy continuous popularity. 

EMMA AVERILL, Children’s Librarian 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, Post Library 


Book Candidate Elections 


IR a long time now, the Carnegie Library of 

Oklahoma City has held an election of book 
characters in the library every time there is a state 
or national election. National elections always 
create the most interest, and have the greatest num 
ber of candidates. We select the candidates with 
many things in mind: popularity of best books 
being of greatest importance, wide range of interest 
coming next with a bit of reasoning thrown in, in 
fitting character and office. 

Just once was I accused of propaganda and that 
by a newspaper reporter who said “‘It is easy to tell 
who you are for, running an elephant for Presi 
dent!” (He didn’t know Babar.) 

Regular registered voters wrote in their choice 
on small yellow slips. We made campaign cards 
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for each candidate, with his picture (cut from book 
jacket) and his platform printed in bold black let- 
ters. These were posted all over the boys and girls 
department. A large orange box with a slot cut in 
top served as ballot box, placed near door, with a 
box of pencil stubs near by, so that many could 
vote at the same time. 

All ages could vote at Carnegie Library, pro- 
vided they had a library card or made application 
for one during the voting period, but only sixth- 
graders voted in the elementary school libraries. 
In the schools, it was very official with counters, 
challengers, etc. Teachers were enthusiastic, not 
only because of the tie-up with books, but because 
of the citizenship lesson involved. There was a 
decided absence of argument or harsh words, each 
read the platforms with earnestness, but a good 
many chuckles, and voted his own ballot as he 
thought best. We noticed from asides that a good 
many girls of ten to twelve favored King Arthur. 
A knight for every lady sounded so romantic. It 
pleased us tremendously that ‘Alice’ was elected 
“Secretary of War.” 

Some of the ballots were very amusing, with 
Mister Hood, B. Cubbins, P. Rabbit, and H. 
Brinker. There was a sprinkling of phone num- 
bers, with a request to be called when we knew 
who won, and now not a single copy of any of the 
books that figured in the campaign remains on the 
shelves. These winners will make good! Results— 
emphatically yes. 

ANN HouGH, Head, Work with Children 
and Young People 
Carnegie Library 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


VoTE FOR ONLY ONE CANDIDATE FOR EACH OFFICE 
PRESIDENT 
(99) BaBaR—His dignity and wisdom gained while 


living in the city, fit him admirably for this high position, 
and besides—Celeste would be an excellent president's wife. 
(453) FERDINAND—Hates fighting, loves peace. 
for him is a vote for certain peace. 
(346) KING ARTHUR—A seat at the Round Table for 
everyone ; a knight for every lady, are his promises. 


(886) Rosin Hoop—A square deal, a straight shooter 
the People’s choice. 


A vote 


VICE PRESIDENT: 

(373) Repsecca (of Sunnybrook Farm)—She has the 
farmer's interest at heart, and will work to make life on 
the farm more nearly ideal. 


(545) Rip vAN WINKLE—Promises 20 years of ‘‘do-as 
you-please’’ while he sleeps. 

(946) RospINson Crusor—lIf he doesn't work, his man 
Friday will. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(235) Bitty Topsan 
land fits him for this office. 


(1099) CAPTAIN BLOOD—Varied 
well all those on board ships at sea. 


His hardy life in Newfound 
ability would serve 


(501) Top MoraAN—An adventurous life at sea fits 
him well for this office. 


SECRETARY OF WAR: 


(801) ALICE IN WONDERLAND—She knows the under- 
ground. 
(530) Dr. JekKyLL—His dual personality will look at 


both sides of the question. 


(486) HONK THE Moost—His fearlessness, with odds 
against him, proves he can cope with fearful problems. 
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CHIEF OF THE G MEN: 


(551) Don Qurxote—He will fight anything—even 
windmills. 

(1293) Freppy THE Detective—His reputation speaks 
for itself. 


MINISTER TO FOREIGN LANDS: 

(1158) Dr. Do.irrLte—His experience in Polynesia 
gives him a true understanding of our neighbors to the 
South. 

(313) Goop MAster—His life in Hungary gave him 
understanding and deep sympathy for men of all races. 

(35) Hirry—Because of her long life and varied ex 
periences in many parts of the world. 


SENATOR: 

(267) BARTHOLOMEW CuUBBINS—He would never lack 
for a hat to toss into the ring, and his name is truly 
American. 

(1553) HANs BriNKER—His true patriotism can never 
be questioned. 


REPRESENTATIVE: 

(1057) Mr. Popper—Travel with his Penguin show 
has brought him wide acquaintance. 

(715) Penrop—Known in his youth as the town’s 
worst boy, with frequent woodshed experiences, here is a 
true representative of the people. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS: 

(192) Mr. Curps—40 years of teaching and guiding 
boys proves his ability to understand problems of youth 

(143) Prep PrpeER—The welfare and safety of children 
fill his whole life, and he fulfills all promises 

(357) PrnoccHto—Because he learned the true mean- 
ing of Education after long years of trial. 

(1207) Tom SAwyvER—More and longer vacations, and 
a private swimming pool for every boy. 


SHERIFF 

(424) GULLIver—His ability to get himself out of difh- 
cult situations and to handle all sorts of people, proves his 
worth. 

(705) PAaut BuNYAN—Where 
needed, Paul Bunyan has it!! 

(586) PrTer Raspit—Noted for honesty from a lesson 
learned early in life. 


physical strength is 





NEw ZEALAND DISPLAY 
The Timaru, New Zealand, Public Li- 
brary gleancd Book Week ideas from the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, oo. Their Book 
Week aim was to encourage parents in 
their understanding of a good book. 
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Book Bazaar 


| fe observance of the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
National Book Week, a book bazaar emphasiz- 
ing books of many countries was planned by the 
students of the library school of North Carolina 
College. 


The national theme “United Through Books” 
was carried out in the nine exhibits that made up 
the bazaar, each focusing attention on a special 
subject. Various miniature objects and books were 
used to complete the ideas. Colorful posters with 
appropriate captions called attention to these ex- 
hibits which centered around personality develop- 
ment, vocations, school life, books for Christmas 
gifts, current best sellers, sports and hobbies, books 
made into movies, and books about the Negro. 

The central exhibit featured a lighted globe of 
the world, around which were grouped dolls and 
books of the United Nations. The Book Week 
poster, flanked by two “V” arrangements of the 
flags of these nations served as background. Color- 
ful book jackets suspended from the ceiling in 
diamond pattern lent festive atmosphere to the 
entire bazaar. 

Students informally discussed with visitors the 
purpose and values of each exhibit. Refreshments 
were served and bookmarks were distributed. 


DorotHy S. MANLEY, Instructor 
School of Library Science 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
Durham, North Carolina 





Book Week in a College Library 


HOUGH National Book Week was initiated 

to create an interest in children’s books, it 
affords a good opportunity for the promotion of 
library purposes in any library. Greenville, Illinois, 
College Library has for over ten years attempted to 
make Book Week a special contribution to the gen- 
eral culture and happiness of college life by an 
enjoyable approach to book and library conscious- 
ness, 


Because student enthusiasm is contagious, the 
planning and executing of the celebration has been 
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increasingly shifted to the student library commit- 
tee and the student library staff. The student com 
mittee regularly plans the events of the week, 
secures the cooperation of the student newspaper 
for advertising, often conducts a book or author in- 
formation contest, and acts as host to all interested 
members of the student body and faculty at a book 
tea. This event has become a tradition anticipated 
by many. Attendance has always been good. Some 
of the best music of the campus is used and two 
new books are reviewed or introduced, usually by 
students. Often some unique feature is added, such 
as the account of the beak in the first person by a 
character in costume. 

The student staff members attempt to convert the 
library reading rooms into comfortable reading 
nooks with displays in harmony with the general 
Book Week theme. Though the rooms are ordi 
narily almost forbiddingly formal, that week stu 
dents bring from their rooms easy chairs, lamps, 
end tables, etc., to create a comfortable atmospher« 
At the time of the recent international theme each 
student staff member chose a country and worked 
up an exhibit featuring it. In the entry hall a 
United Nations exhibit unified the whole. 

Student reaction to a Book Week celebration has 
almost always been most gratifying. Frequently 
during the year requests come for books which the 
students mention having noticed during Book 
Week. The students feel it is their week in the 
library. One of the most surprising expressions of 
appreciation to the staff was a note of thanks from 
one of the college classes. A thoughtful senior 
once commented, “I have always felt that Book 
Week is the finest week of the whole college year.” 

Rusy E. Dare, Librarian 
Greenville, Illinois, College Library 


Community Cooperation 


HE theme “United Through Books” warranted 

the cooperation of many community agencies 
in Grand Rapids. Large cards, carrying the sugges 
tion “Go to Your Public Library,”” and the theme 
and date of Book Week were carried in all the 
motor buses in the city the week previous to Book 
Week. Schedules of the activities of the library 
and the invitation “Go to Your Public Library’ 
were sent to all the schools and important clubs 
Letters were mailed to the various ministers, ex- 
plaining the significance of the theme ‘United 
Through Books” and suggesting that a book talk be 
given at some time during the week. A full-page 
spread in a Sunday newspaper portrayed in a series 
of pictures each important event the library was 
offering during the following week, with a com- 
plete explanation of Book Week and the library's 
role in it, and several items te ‘ing of the library 
working with and through the school. The three 
radio stations carried news and spot announce 
ments. 
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All the exhibits and the week's program of the 
library had bearing, directly or indirectly, on the 
Book Week slogan. The relation of reading books 
to understanding of foreign places and peoples was 
effectively shown. Particularly psc in creat- 
ing this atmosphere was the presence of several 
young girls, colorfully dressed in costumes of vari- 
ous countries. These girls, members of the local 
Camp Fire group, acted as hostesses in the child- 
ren's room. They each carried a guest book and in- 
vited each patron to sign his name and heritage— 
this was directed to the stimulation of a pride in 
personal heritage. The adult department kept a 
similar record. 

Open house was held twice—one afternoon and 
one evening—and Girl Scouts acted as guides 
through the library. Musical films, the “Music of 
the Masters” series, were shown to a fair-sized 
crowd in the browsing room one evening. Every 
day, for one hour, records of all kinds were played 
in the browsing room and aroused such enthusiastic 
and favorable response, that we plan to continue 
this music hour throughout the year. 

The library's yearly series of book reviews was 
given a flying start during Book Week. The book 
People on Our Side by Edgar Snow, reviewed by a 
favorite local speaker, extended and supplemented 
the meaning of the slogan. The children’s librarian 
furthered the aim of international friendship by 
talking to the mothers on the subject of proper 
“reading menus”’ for the boys and girls of the mod- 
ern world. 

Interesting and gratifying results of our contact 
with the schools were especially inspiring to future 
effort. The children’s librarian was invited to at- 
tend a large assembly at a grade school and to bring 
her fayorite book. Each child at the assembly also 
brought his chosen book and an exhibit was built 
around this collection. Another bit of real coopera- 
tion was that given the West Side Branch Library 
by several high schools in that vicinity. Credit was 
offered to the English class pupils who attended the 
book talks given by the librarian. Stories told by 
another branch librarian, in the grade school rooms, 
left each small child wide-eyed with interest. 
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At the completion of the week's program, we felt 
that the educational incentive given and the honest 
fun enjoyed more than justified the efforts we made. 

RUTH STRYKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library 


United Through Books 


6 be displays based on the theme “United 
Through Books” of the Clintonville Branch 
of the Columbus Public Library can be used at any 
time, although the occasion for their presentation 
was Book Week in 1944. The center of interest 
was a large map of the world drawn to scale, which 
was placed over three sections of shelves. Behind 
the cut-out openings of their countries appeared the 
dolls of a dozen.nations. In a few instances the 
costumes were not of the modern period, but they 
were all nearly authentic in style. The Eskimo, 
the Chinese boy, the South American girl, and the 
South African native were dressed by a staff mem- 
ber from patterns in reference books and from a 
valuable doll from China. Typical animals such as 
burros, llamas, polar bears, and lions and also a 
totem pole provided additional interest. 

The map itself was of ocean-blue light-weight 
cardboard while white glazed paper formed the 
background. Christmas tree lights reflecting the 
bright paper on the shelves furnished colorful il- 
lumination for this educational display. Scotch 
tape supported the whole arrangement. 


In the middle of the room, animals of the world 
appeared to prance merrily about on the merry-go- 
round, the center pole of which was covered with 
jackets of books about these figures. 


The tie-up of all the displays was a cluster of 
representative houses about a miniature of our li- 
brary. For it is the library that sends knowledge 
to the homes of America so that they may become 
closer in spirit to the homes of all the world. 


MILpRED E. Taytor, Branch Librarian 
Clintonville Branch Library 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Understanding Our Allies 


OOK WEEK in Spring Valley High School Li- 
brary stressed understanding our Allies. Each 
home room selected one of the United Nations and 
arranged an exhibit on that country. Exhibits in- 
cluded dolls dressed in the costumes of the coun- 
try, clothing worn by the people, articles made or 
used in the country, books, pictures, charts, maps— 
anything representative of the daily life of that par- 
ticular country. Exhibits were arranged on library 
tables which had been drawn up to form a large V 
: a The picture was taken by our Camera 
Club. 
Ex_MaA F. Birp, Librarian 
Spring Valley, New York, High School 


Roundup 


Ov of the most successful Book Week displays 
the Colorado Springs Public Library has had 
centered around a colorful, typically western theme 

~a “Book Roundup.” Conan. saddles, horses, 
corral fences, and lasso ropes were used lavishly to 
give the children’s room a roundup atmosphere. 
A miniature corral, complete even to a tiny cowbell 
which hung over the gate, was built to fit one large 
table. In this were placed miniature cowboys and 
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horses to round up the new books. At one end of 
the room we built a pole fence and hung a saddle, 
rope, and other cowboy equipment on it. Large 
cowboys, made of beaver jenny held the signs 
“Roundup Time in Bookland.”’ Lists of attractive 
books were available, decorated with a calf running 
at high speed and the caption: “Let's Hi-Tail It to 
the Book Roundup.” 

During the week hundreds of children and adults 
visited the roundup to see the 217 new books which 
were displayed. Over 300 requests were taken for 
the books. Letters were sent to all the public and 
parochial schools inviting teachers and pupils to 
visit the display. Response to this was very gratify 
ing. Thirty-five new borrowers registered during 
Book Week alone! 

We think our roundup was a unique idea which 
may be of interest to other western librarians 

ELIZABETH MAGEE, Children’s Librarian 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Public Librar) 





The Travel Road to Reading 


LADDIN had his magic carpet, but magic 

carpets have their drawbacks. They are ex 
ceedingly scarce and hard to get. Also, as far as 
we have been told, their destinations are contem 
porary only. They can’t take one into the past or 
the future. And from the pictures we have seen, 
travel on a magic carpet exposes one to all sorts 
of weather and might be extremely uncomfortable 
Our Book Week exhibit included Aladdin on his 
magic carpet and Alice in her easy chair, both in 
tent on travel. 

The children liked this display in the Junior 
High School because so many of them had a part 
in its building. Two girls loaned the dolls. Others 
helped make the furniture or gave advice concern 
ing it. Still others brought some of the miniatures 
which made the room more interesting. 

RuTH E, Bynum, Librarian 
Webster Groves, Missouri, High School 


Book Sale 


HE Austin High School had a Book Week 

book sale in the library sponsored by the Eng 
lish department. The librarian visited one of the 
large department stores and chose books which 
would be suitable for the pupils to buy for them- 
selves, to give for Christmas presents, or to give to 
the library. On Monday and Tuesday of Book 
Week, the English teachers brought their classes to 
the library to see the books which were displayed 
on the tables. In some classes committees had been 
appointed to make lists and in other classes each 
pupil made his own list. Students who wished to 
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TIP FROM NEW ZEALAND 
This ladder-on-table foundation makes an 


effective display in the Timaru, Neu 


Zealand, Public Library. 


buy books for themselves left their names with the 
assistant librarian. The books were kept in the dis- 
play so that the classes which followed could see 
the complete exhibit. The librarian circulated 
among the pupils and made suggestions as to the 
suitability of the books for certain ages or pointed 
out books which were needed in the library. When 
each class returned to its room the members voted 
on a book to give to the library and money was 
collected. When there was doubt or disagreement 
the teacher sent for several books to be examined 
in the class or asked the librarian for suggestions. 
Nearly every class bought at least one book for the 
library and some purchased two or three. A large 
number of pupils chose books for themselves or to 
give for Christmas presents. 

People in study halls were excluded from the li- 
brary for the two days but they all came in some 
time to see the books. The children derived a great 
deal of benefit from examining the books, discuss- 
ing them in class, considering their suitability for 
different purposes, and using their own money to 
pay for books for their personal libraries, for 
Christmas gifts, or for the school library. The cov- 
ers on the books showed the wear and tear of two 
days’ handling but the store received enough benefit 
in advertising to compensate for the damage to 
covers. So many extra copies of some books were 
ordered that the store was sold out and had to re- 
order from the publishing houses. A number of 
pupils went to the store and made their own pur- 
chases instead of ordering through the library. 
With some embarrassment it must be stated that 
the most popular books were Meet Corliss Archer 
by Hugh Herbert and I Never Left Home by Bob 
Hope. Quite a few teachers chose books for their 
own children or for other relatives. 

The pupils paid the full price for the books and 
the library received the discount allowed by the 
store. This made it possible to buy books which no 
pupils had chosen, such as a beautifully illustrated 
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edition of Rip Van Winkle. About two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of books were sold. Within 
the school, facing on the halls, are several display 
windows and in one of these were placed the books 
which had been given to the library. 

In addition to the book sale, the junior high 
school had a Book Week assembly program, The 
creative dramatics class in eighth grade wrote a 
play in which a little girl who did not like to read 
met a great many characters from books in a dream. 
The members of the cast carried on natural conver- 
sations on the stage instead of memorizing set 
speeches. 

EpITH BARTLESON, Librarian 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


More Fun than a Circus 


| airtean balloons hung down from the chande 
liers and tiny circus figures smiled jauntily 
from each window in the Waterloo School Library 
during Book Week. One table of books was en- 
livened by circus figures and confetti, as well as 
block letters bearing the message: “Books Are 
More Fun than a Circus.”’ One bulletin board 
had a circus tent, with balloons spelling out the 
Book Week theme. There were many hobby ex- 
hibits, including dolls, trains, and miniature horses. 

An assembly was held during Book Week, and 
the theme was again carried out. Live clowns, 
dwarfs, Snow White, and a stuffed “horse” per- 
formed an original show called “Books Are More 
Fun than a Circus.” A master of ceremonies with 
a top hat and a long black mustache introduced 
many famous book characters. Walt Disney's 
“Some Day My Prince Will Come’’ was sung by 
a talented senior girl. A chorus of dwarfs sang 
“Whistle While You Work.” 

Charles Finger’s Give Me a Horse was intro- 
duced when a junior girl, in riding habit, entered 
singing ‘Give Me a Horse.” Pinocchio and Little 
Red Riding Hood also put in appearances. 

The Library Club of thirty members introduced 
books on astronomy. They were dressed in colorful 
evening gowns and carried brilliant stars. They 
sang, “Swinging on a Star.” 

HELEN A. SCHANE, Librarian 
Waterloo, New York, Public Schools 
Waterloo, New York, Public Library 




















Colorful Window Display 


TTRACTIVE coloring marked our Book 

Week display, 1944. At the top of the steps 
which were covered with marbleized paper stood 
a large red book on the cover of which was a Book 
Week poster. Dolls dressed in suitably colored 
costumes were arranged on the steps, holding rep- 
resentative national flags. As far as possible the 
name of the country was placed on a printed card 
at their feet. The top figure represented the United 
States. On the floor were book ends which repre- 
sented books ; Bambi, Flicka, Yearling, The Painted 
Pig, Lad, and held the volumes. The book jackets 
were left on all books on display. 

As our library is so small that we could not have 
the display in it, a local merchant offered one of his 
display windows and assisted us with background 
material. 

E._sige Capy GLEASON, Librarian 
Hobart, Oklahoma, Public Library 





United Through Books 


OOK WEEK at the Adriance Memorial Li- 

brary, Poughkeepsie, featured the family 
united through books, America united through 
books, the world united through books. Tables of 
new books were on display during the week, and 
parents’and teachers visited the library, classes com- 
ing from both public and parochial schools. 


On Saturday morning a Book Week pageant 
took the place of the regular story hour. Children 
dressed in native costumes were called one by one 
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by “America.” Each child reviewed a book about 
the country he represented and recited a verse about 
his country. When the books had all been reviewed 
the children laid them at the feet of America, and 
joined hands around her while she recited a verse 
from a poster of the National Child Welfare 
Association: 


In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world wide 
New Ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and strife will cease, 
Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 


Cases in the main lobby of the library had dolls 
and books around the world, and books for parents 
about reading for children. 

ETHEL D. Lumb, Children’s Libraria 
Adriance Memorial Library 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Mothers’ Group 


HE BOOK WEEK emphasis, which the pub 

lic library of Fairfield chose for the past thre« 
years was the group of mothers of preschool chil 
dren. This was one field of interest without or 
ganization in the city. Each year an afternoon 
meeting was held, with a panel discussion by moth 
ers, and an exhibit of books and educational toys 
Last year because of the help situation, a nursery 
for children was conducted at the same hour the 
meeting was in progress. The chairman of the 
meeting had to leave to go to her sobbing child, 
but even so it was a good meeting. A committee 
was appointed at that session to plan a study group 
for the winter months. This was started after 
Christmas, and six meetings were held at the pub- 
lic library with an average attendance of seventeen 
The librarian assisted in sponsoring these meet- 
ings, looking up program material, handling the 
publicity through the newspaper. 

At the end of the study group, the members 
voted to ask to be admitted as a new department 
in the Fairfield Woman's Club, broadening their 
field, and making the study a community project 

LeuiaA S. WILSON, Librarian 
Fairfield, Iowa, Public Library 
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Exhibits, Program, and Raft 


HE Knoxville High School Library was closed 

to regular attendance during Book Week, and 

a schedule had been made assigning a definite time 

for each of the fifty-four English classes to come in 

a group to visit the library and examine the dis- 

plays. Our circulation was taken care of before and 
after school each day. 


There was a great deal of enthusiasm shown in 
the classes which were planning to put on an ex- 
hibit. Students in the French lasses who had 
friends or relatives in the armed forces fighting in 
France brought all sorts of articles which had been 
sent to them. In the Bible exhibit wes shown a 
very old German Bible, said to have been carried 
through the African and Russian campaigns, which 
had been given to a former student of Knoxville 
High School by a young German boy who had been 
taken prisoner. 

Some students in the art department originated 
a delightfully mischievous library Gremlin whom 
they named “M. Becil,” and he was shown in all 
sorts of poses doing the many things students are 
constantly reminded not to do—such as marking 
with pencil in books and turning down the corner 
of a page to mark the place. The Junior Red Cross 
put on a colorful display of all projects which had 
been undertaken throughout the year by our stu- 
dents to further the war effort. The library had 
just received a shipment of new books which were 
arranged on two large tables. All these displays 
were well integrated with the theme of Book Week. 


In connection with our exhibits we sponsored 
two contests: one for the best poster on the Book 
Week theme and the other for the doll best dressed 
in the peasant costume of one of our Allies. Prizes 
of war stamps were given as awards. 
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Book WEEK DiIsPLAY AT PEABODY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


When everything was going smoothly in connec- 
tion with the library exhibits we began to concen- 
trate on our chapel program. We chose seven 
scenes from books to show, with a selection to be 
read in connection with each. We arranged a form 
of contest for the whole audience to participate in, 
each student receiving a sheet of paper with an 
opportunity to check his guess of the author and 
title after seeing each tableau. 

The scenes shown were as follows: The garbage 
can cleaning scene in See Here, Private Hargrove. 
The letter-reading scene in Little Women. The 
witch scene from Macbeth. The Lily Maid of As- 
tolat floating down to Camelot from Tennyson's 
Lady of Shalott. The scene in Jane Eyre just after 
the brother of the mad Mrs. Rochester has been 
attacked by his sister, and Jane is called from bed 
to care for him until the doctor arrives. The scene 
of Philip Nolan’s hearing the letter to bar him for- 
ever from the sound or sight of the United States 
of America in The Man Without a Country. The 
scene of the mother kneeling beside the stretcher 
of her dying son in The White Cliffs. 

A rubber raft, loaned by the Air Corps, proved 
the most popular exhibit we had ever experienced. 
All the officials whom we had cordially invited to 
see our exhibits and chapel program came largely 
because news of our difficulty with red tape in asd 
rowing the raft had reached them. The men from 
the Air Corps office came and inflated it for us, and 
that was exciting to witness. 

The chapel program was a huge success, and we 
know the students enjoyed the exhibits in the 
library also, for many of them came after school 
several times to have another look. One boy, view- 
ing the French exhibit, was overheard to remark, 
“Gee, this is as good as the Smithsonian Institute.’ 

JUNE Bay.ess, Librarian 
Knoxville, Tennessee, High School 
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S National Bible Week draws the attention of 

many to the Bible, urging its reading 
habit,” we find an abundance of quotes from cur- 
rent sources indicating a wide interest, at least, in 
this “Book of Books.” In Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 
1895-1945, Alice Payne Hackett reports the Bible 
“undoubtedly the best seller of all time.” 

Mary Ellen Chase says that she wrote The Bible 
and the Common Reader, a recent best seller, ‘‘be- 
cause for many years I have taken more delight in 
the Bible than in any other book I know and because 
I have become convinced that too few persons know 
how to read it.” Miss Chase records that 

The Bible, in the form in which most of us wisely 

read it, the King James, or Authorized, Version, 

has been called by John Livingston Lowes ‘‘the 
noblest monument of English prose.” It is as well 
the richest monument, for within its covers are to 
be found all types of literature, both in prose and 

in poetry. Here are ancient songs .. . stories .. . 

men and women of all sorts and in all conditions 


“as a 


. drama . . . biography . . . the best letters 
ever written . . . countless proverbs . . . philos- 
ophers. . . . 


Its words and phrases, images and similes have 
become part and parcel of our common English 
speech. Think for a moment how in the course of 
a single day spent in the homely, necessary details 
of living, we clarify and illuminate our talk with 
one another by the often unconscious use of its 
language. An unwelcome neighbour becomes “gall 
and wormwood” or “a thorn in the flesh”; a hated 
task, ‘a millstone about the neck” ; we escape from 
one thing or another “by the skin of our teeth” 
we earn our bread “by the sweat of our faces’’; 
like Martha we become “careful and troubled about 
many things’; we “strain at gnats and swallow 
camels’; tired at night, we say that “our spirit is 
willing but our flesh is weak’’; in moments of 
anger we remember that “a soft answer turneth 
away wrath” ... we recall that “the tongue is a 
little member but boasteth great things’; our pay- 
days mean “corn in Egypt”; words fitly spoken are 

“like apples of gold in pictures of silver’ ; the price 
of our generous friends is still “far above rubies,” 
they are, in fact, “shining lights” or ‘‘the salt of the 
earth” . . . we “heap coals of fire” on the heads 
of recalcitrant children or of harassed wives or hus- 
bands; having no servants, we are ourselves “‘hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water”; we long for 
the time when men “shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their Spears into pruning hooks” ; 
and, after an irritating session with ration books, 
we are forced to remember that “better a dinner of 
herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” 

The language of the Bible, now simple and direct 
in its homely vigour, now sonorous and stately in 
its richness, has placed its indelible stamp upon our 
best writers from Bacon to Lincoln and even to the 
present day. Without it there would be no Para- 
dise Lost, no Samson Agonistes, no Pilgrim's Prog- 
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ress; no William Blake, or Whittier, or T. S. Eliot 
as we know them; no Emerson or A baal no 
Negro Spirituals, no Address at Gettysburg. With 
out it the words of Burke and Washington, Patrick 
Henry and Winston Churchill would alike miss 
their eloquence and their meaning. Without a 
knowledge of it the best of our literature remains 
obscure, and many of the characteristic features and 
qualities of our spoken language are threatened 
with extinction. 

The Bible belongs among the noblest and most 
indispensable of our humanistic and literary tradi 
tions. No liberal education is truly liberal without 
it. Yet in the last fifty years our colleges have, for 
the most part, abandoned its study as literature, and 
our schools, for reasons not sufficiently valid, have 
ceased to teach, or, in many cases, even to read it 
to their young people. Students of English litera 
ture . . . remain in comfortable and colossal ignor 
ance of a book which antedates Dante and, in large 
part, Vergil by many centuries, some of which was 
written before Homer, and all of which has con 
tributed more to the humanistic civilization of the 
Western World than have the so-called “Classics 

Goethe commented upon the Bible in these strong 
words: 

The farther the ages advance in civilization, th 
more can the Bible be used, partly as the founda 
tion, partly as the means of education, not, of 
course, by superficial, but by really wise men 
We really learn only from those books which we 
cannot criticize. The author of a book which w« 
could criticize would have to learn from us 
I am convinced that the Bible will always be mor« 
beautiful the more it is understood. 

Woodrow Wilson, beset by wartime trials, wrote on 
July 28, 1917: 

The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you 
will read it and find this out for yourselves—read, 
not little snatches here and there, but long passages 
that will really be on the road to the heart of it 

You will find it not only full of real men and 
women, but also of the things you have wondered 
about and been troubled about all your life, as men 
have been always; and the more you read, the more 
will it become plain to you the things that ar« 
worth while and what are not. . . 

In his fascinating volume, | Love Books, John D 
Snider, after reminding us how many great men of 
literature and history strongly commended the Bible, 
reminds us that 

Few books can stand many readings. But this 
Book of God is solid; it will stand a thousand read 
ings, and the man who has gone over it the most 
frequently and the most carefully is the surest of 
finding new wonders therein. 

And not only “new wonders” are to be found for 
the reading. The Bible itself indicates a reward for 
its perusal, as the Apostle John reveals in Revela- 
tion 1:3: “Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those 
things which are written therein. 
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OOK WEEK comes a month early in the Bul- 

letin—to provide a variety of ideas in good 
time to plan and prepare attractive and successful 
displays. If your Book Week observance has some 
new or special wrinkle, why not share it with other 
busy, oh-for-a-new-idea librarians? Describe your 
project briefly—in 500 words or less—and send it 
along with pictures, if possible, to the Bulletin. 
We'll pass it along, then, in next year’s special 
Book Week Number. 

Ce & & 

National Bible Week, October 15-21, 1945, 
““nonsecular in nature but all inclusive in character 
and meaning,” urges people to read the Bible, cit- 
ing Matthew 22:29, “Ye do err not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God,” and recalling 
that ““America was founded on man’s consciousness 
of God, man's daily labor and the fruits thereof.” 

Le Le Le 

For a list of materials available for observing 
American Education Week, November 11-17, 1945, 
write to National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

= Le Le 

Once more the St. Louis Public Library has gone 
to its patrons for the material for its annual report, 
W hat Fiction St. Louisans Read; a Typical Day in 
the St. Louis Public Library. The 32-page pam- 
phlet contains the librarian’s report in addition to 
the ‘typical day” survey. 

te Le Le 
THE CHELIFERS Ex Libris 


Say oe till 
Fursim pson 


With this Book Week flurry, there’s not a 
spot I can call my own, 
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November is Jewish Book Month, with Novem- 
ber 24-30 designated as Jewish Book Week. For 
infotmation about appropriate material for observ- 
ances, write to the Jewish Book Council, 145 East 
32d Street, New York 16, 

The International Relations Office has for free 
distribution for libraries interested, the following 
mimeographed publications of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of Egypt: Report on Educational Reform in 
Egypt by H. E. Naguib El-Hilali Pasha, Minister 
of Education, December 1943, 63 pages, and an 
Address on Educational Reform in Egypt by H. E. 
Naguib El-Hilali Pasha, Minister of Education, 
given at the Anglo-Egyptian Union, Cairo, in De- 
cember 1943, 17 pages. 

Requests should be addressed to American Li- 
brary Association International Relations Office, 
Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 

oe Be BH 

The Department of State, Division of Research 
and Publication, Washington 25, D.C., has three 
useful publications: The United Nations Charter, 
as Declaration and as Constitution (12 pages) ; 
Charter of the United Nations together with the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice (58 
pages) ; and Charter of the United Nations Report 
ta the President on the Results of the San Francisco 
Conference (266 pages). Although the supply is 
extremely limited, the Department of State will 
make every effort to fill requests for copies in small 
quantities. 

eo Ww 

The Alien Property Custodian’s office of the 
United States Government is making a special of- 
fer to libraries of a 1,282-page catalog listing some 
45,000 seized patents. While the supply lasts the 
price for the catalog is $2 net postpaid. These 
United States patents, formerly under enemy con- 
trol, were seized during the war and are being 
made available to any American desiring to use 
them. The catalog groups the patents into 300 
subjects and lists the patents by number and title. 
It also contains information on how to obtain a 
license to use the patents. The catalog will prove 
a valuable adjunct to any library. Send order and 
remittance direct to the Alien Property Custodian, 
Field Building, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

A three-page, selected list, ‘Books by and about 
the Negro,” was prepared at last year's school li- 
brary workshop at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. The list is divided into three parts: 
Negro books for primary grades, Negro books for 
intermediate grades, and a subject booklist of 
Negro books for high schools. Copies are avail- 
able for 3c postage. Address State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

(Continued on page 174) 








_{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 


Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
peony Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Air Transport and Civil Aviation, 1943-46. 
London and New York, Todd Publishing Company, 
1943-44. 3v. 1943, 10s 6d; 1944-45, 1945-46, 21s 
each. Distributed by Frances Sharp, 420 West 24th 
Street, New York 11 


2. The Airman’s Almanac, ed. by FRANCIS W AL- 
TON. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. 512 p. 
$1 

3. BROWN, STEPHEN J. and THomMAs McDer- 
MOTT. A Survey of Catholic Literature. Milwau- 
kee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 249 p. 
$2.50 

4. CuNbDIFF, RuBy ETHEL. Manual of Tech- 
niques in Library Organization. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Peabody Press, 1945. 67 p. $1.50 

5. HENRY, Lewis C. 5000 Quotations for All 
Occasions. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1945. 346 p. 
(“New Home Library’) 69c 


6. MASON, MARY FRANK. The Patients’ Li- 
brary. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. 
117 p. $1 

7. MENCKEN, H. L. The American Language. 
Supplement One. New York, Knopf, 1945. 739, 
xxv p. $5 

8. RoucEK, JosEPH S. and others, comps. The 
Immigrant in Fiction and Biography. New York, 
Bureau of Intercultural Education, 1945. 32 p. 20c 


9. Sanseido’s New Concise Japanese-English 
Dictionary. Minneapolis, Harrison and Smith Com- 
pany, 1944. 965p. $3.50. Distributed by P.D. 
and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, California 

10. ZANNON, Frep A. and RHODA S. APPEL. 
Recreational Reading as a Guide to Comstructive 
Living; a selected recreational reading list. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Training School for Boys, 
1945. 18 p. mimeographed. apply 


Aviation 


A NEW annual in the field makes its appearance 
with The Airman’s Almanac,’ an inexpen- 
sive book of “1,001 air facts on world aviation, its 
rules, routes, records, operations, airports, fliers, 
planes, engines, history, law, diet, aids, medicine, 
finance,” education, organizations, etc. It is almost 
as difficult to explain adequately the reference fea- 
tures of this well edited volume as it is to describe 
the contents of the Werld Almanac, which it re- 
sembles in format, though better indexed. Tables 
of statistics and directories of schools, organiza- 
tions, air attachés, and lists of standard aviation 
abbreviations are some of its ready reference ma- 
terials. To these are added well written back- 
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ground articles on such subjects as the world in 
the air, which discusses by country the present 
state of development and air policy of each. The 
source has been given for most of the statistical data 
and often government bodies such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration are cited. While not pro- 
fusely illustrated, there are a few diagrams and 
charts, including the annual star chart for 1945 
furnished by the U. S. Hydrographic Office. 

The section on air dietetics lists typical meals 
served by Pan American Airways on its trans- 
Atlantic service—with recipes. It is a source book 
for aviation acts, reprinting those of Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States. Interspersed are 
boxed paragraphs in heavy print, devoted to air 
slang, e.g., “Oxygen Johns,” and to interesting 
sidelights, as “altitude teeth,” “‘air sickness cure,” 
“first priority passenger.” Historical information is 
presented for balloons, dirigibles, gliding, para- 
chutes, etc. 

The editor feels that here the true magnitude 
of present-day flight is revealed, that here is the 
final proof that the world stands at the threshold 
of a new time—the Air Age. And in this time we 
cannot quibble over the fact that this almanac is 
paper-bound and with margins too narrow to bind 
At such low cost it can be used and replaced with 
a new and up-to-date one each year. 


An English publication of which three volumes 
have appeared to date is Air Transport and Civil 
Aviation.’ Fourteen sections will be found in the 
volume for 1944-45, some of them statistical and 
directory, others made up of articles by aviation 
experts. The first section contains twelve articles 
which review the recent trends and predict the 
future of aviation as a postwar profession, of air 
transport, and of aircraft. Other sections contain 
technical articles and a chapter on air transport 
legislation and policy. There are official direc 
tories of governmental bodies concerned with avia 
tion, arranged by country and useful statements on 
policy and work of important bodies such as the 
Air League of the British Empire. Transport com- 
panies of the world, routes, airports (for Great 
Britain and Ireland), specifications for transport 
aeroplanes, a biographical section, and a bibliog- 
raphy of books, periodicals, and films dealing with 
aviation are some of the other features. Two draw- 
backs exist for the average American use of this 
volume—the lack of an index and the fact that it 
is primarily English in emphasis. However, con- 
sidering that the aeroplane has reduced the world 
to a “sixty-hour size,” the second drawback is not 
so serious. But air age or no air age, a reference 
librarian likes an index. 


Language and Literature 


So much new material had accumulated since 
the publication of the fourth edition of The Amer- 
ican Language in 1936, that it seemed advisable 
to issue a separate volume to contain it. Supple- 
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ment One' is intended for use with the earlier 
volume, but is “an independent work and may be 
read without reference to its predecessor.’ Unlike 
Mr. Mencken's quotation book, it is provided with 
a full index to the text which is written with the 
author's particular brand of humor. Intended as 
the first of two supplements, it covers the first six 
chapters of the 1936 edition: The two streams of 
English, The materials of inquiry, The beginnings 
of American, The period of growth, The language 
today, and American and English. The second 
supplement, which will appear in about a year will 
cover Chapters VII to XIII of the earlier basic 
volume. 


Material for the supplement has been gathered 
from many and varied sources, which are duly 
noted in the preface and which include Dialect 
Notes, Dictionary of American English, items from 
clipping bureaus, and correspondence with indi- 
viduals. It “repeats only a small and inconsider- 
able amount of the matter in the fourth edition,” 
and this is mainly explanatory background. Mr. 
Mencken has not thought it necessary to cross- 
reference the volumes completely as he feels that 
the list of words and phrases may be used by those 
who wish to find every reference to a word. Bib- 
liographical and documentary material has been 
presented with the text as in the earlier volume, 
which is no drawback to its reference use. It must 
be remembered that this is not intended as a lexi- 
con, but simply a collection of interesting and per- 
haps instructive specimens, with a commentary, but 
considering the great strides which are being made 
in the field, it is an excellent guide to completed 
research and to the “great gaps in the existing 
knowledge of the subject.’’ Educational circles will 
be interested in the section on the use and misuse 
¢ “professor” which began in America at an early 

ate. 


Lewis C. Henry's 5000 Quotations® which is 
another of the inexpensive reference books issued 
in the “New Home Library” series, brings up the 
question of the purchase by small libraries of titles 
intended for home consumption. Compared with 
other books of quotations, it lacks a concordance, 
like Mencken’s dictionary; it contains only a fourth 
as many quotations as Bartlett and less than a tenth 
as many as Stevenson; but like Stevenson, it is ar- 
ranged under subject, in alphabetical order. The 
author index gives birth and death dates with a 
brief descriptive phrase. It is interesting to note 
that six selections of the late President Roosevelt 
are included, among them the sentence from a 1936 
speech, “This generation of Americans has a ren- 
dezvous with destiny.”” A great limitation for iden- 
tification is the fact that complete citation is not 
given. But if a small library cannot afford the 
usual and more expensive books of quotations, it 
will certainly find this a useful title in supplying 
quotations to be used in speeches if not for identi- 
fication. 

A new title in the ‘Science and Culture Series” 
is A Survey of Catholic Literature,’ which begins 
with the early literature of the Apostles, the Fath- 
ers, and the earliest Saints, and briefly reviews its 
. development to the present time. Because of the 
wide scope and the extremely brief appraisal of 
authors, it cannot be regarded as a contribution to 
the criticism of the subject, but merely as a title 
for the identification of authors and a guide to 
further reading. As an indication of its general 
tone, we quote from the preface, in which the edi- 
tor of the series says that “we might best describe 
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this book as a magic carpet, ready to transport us 
at our slightest wish, not merely over leagues of 
land . . . but through time as well.”’ 


Sanseido’s New Concise Japanese-English Dic- 
tionary’ is a reissue of the 1932 edition compiled 
by R. Ishikawa. Though pocket-size, it contains 
an up-to-date vocabulary larger than that of many 
ponderous dictionaries, though little illustrative 
material is included. Technical words, foreign 
slang, and cant expression have been discriminated 
against in order to prevent the volume from be- 
coming too unwieldy. Though the print is small, 
the use of italics and light and dark type allows 
it to be easily read. Words are first given in the 
Roman alphabet, followed by their Japanese sym- 
bols and then by their English equivalents. The 
editor believes that “to advanced students, espe- 
cially, it is full of valuable hints to the better un- 
derstanding of finer distinctions in meaning and 
usage; and to those who study or write Japanese 
it will serve as an indispensable guide to its com- 
plicated orthography.” 


Library Science and Book 
Selection Aids 


Ruby Ethel Cundiff, professor of library science 
at the Peabody Library School has recently com- 
piled a Manual of Techniques in Library Organi- 
zation,’ which should certainly make it easier for 
untrained librarians to administer a small library 
and should be most useful in training assistants 
in a larger library. The author has outlined, with 
many examples, the routine of acquisition, acces- 
sioning, mechanical preparation of the book, cir- 
culation, inventory, periodicals and newspapers, 
binding and mending, gifts and exchanges. It can 
also be used as a text in a course on library organi- 
zation, for the copious use of clear, well chosen 
examples, which appear along with the text is a 
feature which is especially noteworthy. 

The Patients’ Library® is ‘‘a guidebook for vol- 
unteer hospital library service’’ which was first 
published in March of 1943 and has had a second 
printing in 1945. It is still as timely as when it 
was first issued, with its sections on the book col- 
lection, purchasing new books, classification, cir- 
culation, care, and repair. A broad division en- 
titled “The Book” covers the question of biblio- 
therapy, selection, reading interests, work with chil- 
dren, and aids to book selection. Examples are 
given of reading records. 


The editors of the recently revised One America; 
the History, Contributions, and Present Problems 
of Our Racial and National Minorities have com- 
piled a pamphlet entitled The Immigrant in Fiction 
and Biography* which reference librarians will cer- 
tainly want to have in their pamphlet collection 
to use with the earlier published volume. The lat- 
ter is an indispensable source of materials on the 
subject. 

Another addition—and free—to the list of 
sources for recreational reading is the recently is- 
sued guide compiled by Zannon and Appel.” 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs, Cheney. 

1. Who wrote ‘‘Property is the fruit of labor."’ ? 
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EMBERS of the Library Development Fund 

Campaign Committee from the area around 
Chicago met at A.L.A. Headquarters on August 13 
to plan materials and publicity for the intensive 
fall work. Following that meeting, in late August 
informal meetings of leaders of several surround- 
ing states were held in New York City at a time 
when both President Ulveling and Executive Sec- 
retary Milam were on hand and in Chicago at 
A.L.A. Headquarters at the time of the meetings 
of the Illinois State Library Advisory Committee 
and of the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School Institute. 


Recruiting 


When President Ulveling was in New York in 
late August, he gave an interview to the New York 
Times, by previous arrangement through the A.L.A. 
office, on the need for librarians. A number of 
letters of inquiry have been written to Mr. Ulveling 
and Anita M. Hostetter, chief of the A.L.A. De- 
partment of Library Education and Personnel, is 
answering them. 


Meeting of Army-Navy Council 


Ralph A. Ulveling, Ralph M. Dunbar, and Carl 
H. Milam attended a meeting of the Advisory 
Council on Army and Navy Library Problems to 
the Army and Navy Joint Committee, with of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, on August 22-24 in New York City. Carl 
Vitz, the other member of the committee, was un- 
able to attend. Discussions centered around the 
Army library programs for the immediate future 
and for peacetime and on library services in gen- 
eral for all of the armed services. 


Movie of Library Service 


The Public Relations Office has submitted a doc- 
umented prospectus for a film on library service to 
the Commission on Motion Pictures of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The commission is now 
preparing a scenario from the prospectus for the 
film, which will be one of a series entitled ‘This 
Is Our Town.” The series will include films on 
various aspects of civic life which reveal demo- 
cratic methods and will be recommended to a group 
of commercial motion picture producers. 


Cutter Classification 


Because of recurring requests for revision of the 
Cutter Expansive Classification, the A.L.A. Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification has ap- 
pointed a committee to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the need for such a revision. The first step 
is to get the names of all libraries of every kind and 
size in the United States and Canada which use 
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this classification or a modification of it. It would 
also be helpful to know what libraries have changed 
from Cutter to some other classification and how 
recently. If your library falls in either class or if 
you can give any information that might be help- 
ful, please address Dora M. Pearson, Cutter Classi- 
fication Committee, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington 1, D.C. 


Vatican Cataloging Code 


An English translation of Rules for the Catalog 
of Printed Books, popularly called the Vatican 
Cataloging Code, made by Rev. Thomas J. Shana- 
han, Victor A. Schaefer, and Constantin T. Ves- 
selowsky and edited by Wyllis E. Wright, is ready 
With no subsidy in sight to help pay publication 
costs, issuance of the book depends on advance 
orders. 

The A.L.A. has circularized the larger libraries, 
library schoois, and Catholic libraries. So far the 
response is a little short of the 250 orders (at a 
maximum of eighteen dollars) which are needed 
to guarantee publication. Libraries which have 
overlooked the announcement or those interested 
which have failed to receive one should please 
communicate with the A.L.A. Publishing Depart- 
ment at once. The book will run to about six 
hundred pages, planographed. 


New York Library Survey 


On August 16-17 consultants who are making 
a comprehensive survey of libraries of New York 
State which are under the State Board of Regents 
met in Albany. Errett Weir McDiarmid, the chief 
consultant, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Alvin § 
Johnson, Carl H. Milam, and Louis Round Wilson, 
associate consultants, met with New York State 
librarians and educators to map out plans for the 
survey. 


Personnel Administration Board 


On August 25-26 and on the evening of August 
29, several members of the Board on Personnel Ad 
ministration met at A.L.A. Headquarters. Eleanor 
M. Witmer was unable to attend but the other 
members of the board were in Chicago at the time 
and did attend: Louis M. Nourse, chairman, Clara 
Wells Herbert, Josie Batcheller Houchens, and 
Errett Weir McDiarmid. 


The Library Development Fund 


The files of the Library Development Fund 
Campaign give evidence of the enthusiasm with 
which many librarians view the opening of an 
A.L.A. office in Washington and the appoint 
ment of Paul Howard as special library repre- 
sentative. 

(Continued across the page) 
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Establishment of an office in Washington to 
represent libraries is scheduled for October 1. 
Securing quarters, equipment, and a staff will un- 
doubtedly take a little time but it is hoped that a 
permanent address can be established shortly there- 
after. Although the job will present a complicated 
and difficult task there is no doubt about its value 
or chances for success especially if it receives the 
cooperation of everyone interested in the develop- 
ment of American libraries. 

The work will fall into three categories—with 
federal agencies, with national organizations, and 
with Congress. Its chief purpose will be to provide 
information and advice as to the part which all 
types of libraries can play in the solution of na? 
tional problems and to stimulate the development 
and utilization of library resources for this purpose. 

The need for nation-wide librarian participation 
in federal governmental activities is illustrated by 
the following matters with which your representa- 
tive will concern himself upon arrival. 

Social Security. Proposals to expand present 
pension and unemployment compensation schemes 
to all gainfully employed persons, including librar- 
ians, are pending. A poll of librarian opinion is 
now being taken to determine the A.L.A. stand and 
to guide your representative. Personally, I see no 
reason why librarians should be left out except 
where already covered. 

Surplus Property. The Office of Education will 
apparently have a large part in the distribution of 
surplus property to educational institutions, ‘‘in- 
cluding libraries.” Librarians should watch for 
further reports in newspapers, library and educa- 
tional publications. Your state library extension 
agency should know the details as soon as anyone. 

Surplus Camp Library Books. There are no re- 
cent developments and no change in policy. A full- 
time representative in Washington will materially 
affect the situation. 

Book Post Rates. Libraries were granted special 
consideration in recent moves to increase book post. 


(Continued from across the page) 


In a report from one state director we read, 
“We have a great many small library units with 
untrained personnel, and many of these units 
plan to contribute a dollar or two dollars each 
although we have another drive coming up.” 
This state went over its goal 20 per cent. 

One librarian writes: “I am very enthusiastic 
about the . . . new project for having an A.L.A. 
representative at Washington. I enclose a pledge 
for $100. I wish I could afford twice this, 
but I am retiring and my income will be con- 
siderably curtailed. I have read with much care 
the statement about the Federal Relations Fund 
and I think it is sound in every respect. We 
should have had the advantage of such an ar- 
rangement long ago.”’ 

The smaller-than-small public libraries are rep- 
resented many times over in the hundreds of con- 
tributions which have been received. One young 
woman tells us: “This dollar is over 4 per cent 
of my monthly check. We are open six hours 
weekly. Our library is growing fast. We have 
2,035 books now.” 


Librarians in the armed services are doing their 
share. They know from experience what this De- 
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WASHINGTON 


However, further representation is needed if we 
are to avoid additional costs of scores of thousands 
of dollars each year. 

Public Works. Libraries are included in the 
draft of a bill to be introduced which ‘will give 
federal assistance in surveying needs, in architec- 
tural planning, and in the construction of public 
educational buildings. 

Federal Aid to Colleges. A bill has been intro- 
duced to alleviate the losses suffered by colleges as 
a result of the war. College librarians should be 
interested. 

Federal Research Program. The dramatic suc- 
cess of atomic bomb research will undoubtedly in- 
crease the chances of mammoth proposals for fed- 
eral aid to research. Advice from research librar- 
ians as to the library role is solicited. 

Rural Libraries. A bill is being drafted provid- 
ing for federal financing of at least one regional 
library demonstration in each state, to show how 
to get complete library coverage in rural areas. 

Document Distribution. Recently initiated econ- 
omies in federal publishing, printing, and mmiling 
have increased library concern with document dis- 
tribution. It will be a vital problem in the future. 
We shall work for increasing dependence on li- 
braries as the chief free source of supply to all 
communities. 


In all these matters your representative will be 
guided by the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee, 
the Executive Board and Council, and by the ex- 
pressed opinions of librarians. 

As your representative, I shall try to keep you 
fully informed through the A.L.A. Bulletin, Library 
Journal, Wilson Library Bulletin, and by other 
means when necessary. 

You—librarians big and little, trustees, friends 
of libraries—have made this position possible. I 
shall count on you to help me do the job you want 
done. 


PAUL HOWARD 





velopment Fund means: “My work as an Army 
librarian,” says one, “has brought me into con- 
tact with people from all social, economic, and 
intellectual levels. I have been amazed and ap- 
palled, time and again, at the general ignorance 
of the services a library can give. If people were 
fully aware of what good libraries can do for 
them as individuals, I am sure that they would 
demand adequate library service for us all. I 
‘m more than pleased to do my small part toward 
furthering the dynamic public relations program 
to be financed by the Library Development Fund 
because I am convinced ‘good libraries for all 
citizens are a basic necessity in a thriving democ- 
racy. 


And in step with the service librarians are the 
former librarians who are soldiers and sailors. 
They have read about the campaign wherever 
their mail has reached them, and they have wanted 
to share in the movement. One hundred and 
seven dollars has been sent in by men in uniform. 

One librarian is concerned about her associates 
in Hawaii. “Nothing has impressed me so much 
lately as knowing that Hawaii is included on the 
Development Fund list. . . . The things I can do 


(Continued on page 174) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES" 


Festival of the Nations 


ITH Book Week in the near future, some- 

one may find inspiration in the spring 
festival conducted by the Brookline, Massachusetts, 
High School, Caroline Rust Siebens, librarian. 
Under the leadership of the library and the student 
library staff, various school organizations chose 
to represent as many of the United Nations as 
possible. The school paper carried pre-festival write- 
ups and an account of the activities afterwards. 
The Pan American Society loaned materials; the 
Boston offices of the relief organizations for the 
different countries helped with costumes and ex- 
hibits; students and the school provided other 
costumes; large flags of the United Nations were 
hired; and the Boston chapters of the Books Across 
the Sea and Treasure Chest of Books helped with 
materials and speakers. Library home room rep- 
resentatives collected small amounts in their rooms 
and some teachers and clubs contributed toward the 
expenses of the project. When the festival was 
over, more than a hundred dollars and a carton of 
books had been gathered. The money was divided 
between Treasure Chest (for France and Greece) 
and Books Across the Sea, to whom the books also 


were given. 


For a week before the festival there were exhibits 
in the school library. On Monday morning, speak- 
ers from the two benefiting organizations made 
their appeals. Introductions were made by the 
vice president of the library staff and there was 
music representing some of the nations. The festi- 
val itself was on Tuesday—the one summery day 
in that unusually cold, wet month of May—in the 
open courtyard of the school from two to four 
o'clock. Around the edge of the platform were 
tables for the participating organizations and for 
each country, with girls in costume and with ex- 
hibits of books, dolls, and such distinctively na- 
tional articles as samovars. Students danced to 
appropriate music from the phonograph with loud 
speakers, studied the exhibits, or put pennies in 
the wishing well. Local papers printed accounts 
of the activities and the Christian Science Monitor 
for May 23 carried a picture of the girls in their 
costumes. The festival was an interesting coopera- 
= venture, successful socially as well as finan- 
cially. 


Faculty Book Teas 


The interviewer (1) and two school librarians 
(L1 and L2) were talking about library activities, 


_* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their gatieane. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High Scheel, Providence 
Rhode Island. 
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MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


especially those planned to draw teachers to the li 
brary, when L1 mentioned a faculty book tea. Some 
thing like this conversation ensued: 


L2: Do you have a faculty book tea, too? 

Li: Oh, yes. It has become quite an institution 
in our school. 

L2: Really? I thought I was doing something 
new when, with the help of the home economics 
department and the library club, I gave one last 
spring. 

Li: Yes; our cooking department has charge of 
the refreshments, too. Last year they had been 
specializing in fancy vegetable decorations and did 
themselves proud with dainty decorated sandwiches 
and cakes. 

L2: Our sandwiches were handled by the fresh 
man classes and emphasized taste rather than looks, 
I'm afraid. The sophomores made an ¢lmost sugar- 
less punch and the juniors took care of the cup- 
cakes. 

Li: Punch? Why, we always have tea and 
coffee, with two teachers pouring from a silver tea 
set and a coffee urn. 


L2: We wanted all the teachers to be free to 
examine the books; so students did the pouring 
In the library club there were only two freshmen 
members of the cooking classes. Since they were 
twins we had them dress alike and share the honors 
They wore light dresses with headbands and badges 
marked ‘‘Hostess.”’ 


Li: Our tea is primarily a teacher affair, but we 
wanted the girls to seem a part of it; so we had 
them wear pretty, light dresses and no aprons 
We also had as guests a librarian and the book and 
play reviewer from a local paper. 


L2: That's an idea .hat didn’t occur to us. We 
put the emphasis on several tables, each with a 
few new books, presided over by girls who had 
read those books. Each girl wore a badge mark- 
ing her as a “Bookworm” and had written a brief 
review for each book, ready to discuss the books 
with anyone who might be interested. 


Li: We had saved up our new books and had 
them cataloged (though some had not gone through 
the final physical processes of preparation for the 
shelves) so that the teachers could see them before 
the pupils got their hands on them. 

L2: My routine usually works just the other way 
Since all book purchasing is by teacher suggestion, 
request, recommendation, or approval, we send 
new books, as they become ready for the shelves, 
to those teachers before the students have a chance 
to see them. We also had a couple of tables show- 
ing some of the work done by the club, presided 
over by “Workworms’’—girls who had won the 
right to wear the club pin. Books that had not 
been taken from the shelves for several years were 
lined up on a large table (made by putting four 
regular library tables together to form as near a 
square as possible) and teachers were urged to 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Second Printing 


AKERS OF DEMOCRACY is apparently the 

book that many libraries have been awaiting. 
The first printing was quickly sold, but a second 
printing is now available. The book contains brief, 
readable sketches of some twenty-five leaders, the 
Washingtons and Lincolns of their respective coun- 
tries. Running through the book is a picture of 
democracies varying greatly in democratic achieve- 
ments with the widest range of social and economic 
progress within a given country. Here new soci- 
eties are emerging, with rapidly growing popula- 
tions, out of the Indian, European, and Negro 
populations. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


The annual volume of DOCTORAL DISSER- 
TATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES (No. 12) covering dissertations of 
1944-1945, is now in the press. Because the down- 
ward trend in the number of dissertations accepted 
during the last two or three years still continues, 
the volume this year will be smaller than in pre- 
ceding years. Therefore it has been decided to 
lower the price to $1.50. The volume will be 
bound as in previous years, and delivered free of 
postal charges. 


South America 


The Sucre Palace Hotel located on Avenida 16 
de Julio, La Paz, Bolivia, is the finest in the city. 
The cost of a room with meals is from approxi- 
mately $2.50 to $4.50 a day. La Paz, spoken of as 
the highest capital in the world (Sucre in the legal 
sense is the capital), lies in a natural basin two 
miles wide and 1,500 feet deep, at an elevation of 
12,400 feet above sea level, The annual mean tem- 
perature is 50 degrees F., it rarely snows but the 
temperature varies widely during the day. The 
town has an exotic charm with its steep streets, 
gay flowers, attractive residences, and the harsh, 
brilliant colors of Cholo and Indian costumes. 

The above information appears on one of the 
842 pages of the 1945 edition of the SOUTH 
AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Stocks of this Lon- 
don publication have just been received and the 
book is again highly recommended to the armchair 
traveler, the actual traveler, the exporter, the im- 
porter, the researcher, and the student. A separate 
chapter is devoted to each of the twenty-three coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande. The material in- 
cluded for each country gives a comprehensive 
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over-all picture: physical features, climate, govern- 
ment, principal cities, transportation, hotels, living 
costs, natural resources, manufacturers, currency, 
what to see, and what to wear. Separate sections 
outline the entire region and discuss the industries 
thereof, i.e., meat, petroleum, banking, transpor- 
tation, etc. Numerous maps and charts appear 
throughout the book, and a thirteen-page index 
makes it especially serviceable for quick reference. 


Tell Us 


Is the ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX serving your need? 

We should like to have an expression from the 
librarians in the field as to the use and general 
policy of this publication. A questionnaire con- 
cerning books indexed and frequency of publica- 
tion is being prepared to be sent to all who are 
interested and would like to make suggestions. If 
you are willing to check this questionnaire or have 
any comments to make, we should like to hear from 
you right away. 

Here is a partial list of books to be analyzed in 
the January 1946 issue. Would such a list pub- 
lished monthly help you in your cataloging for spe- 
cific references? Please give us your views. Ad- 


dress—Editor, Essay and General Literature Index. 


Arndt, H. W. Economic Lessons of the Nineteen-Thirties. 
Oxford, 1944 
Baitsell, G. A. ed. 

University, 1945 
Boulding, K. E. 
Croce, Benedetto. 

brary, 1945 
Davis, H. E. Makers of Democracy in Latin America. 

Wilson, 1945 
Dixon, W. M. Apology for the Arts. Longmans, 1944 
The Generals and the Admirals. Devin-Adair, 1945 


Haight, E. H. More Essays on Greek Romances. 
mans, 1945 
King, W. L. M. 
Duell, 1944 
Leacock, S. B 

Maritain, J 
1944 

Newton, J. F. 
1945 

Postwar Problems in Business, Education, and Government. 
Vanderbilt University, 1944 

Ruml, Beardsley. Tomorrow's Business. Farrar, 1945 

Schultz, T. W. ed. Food for the World. 
Chicago, 1945 

Storrs, C. E. Many Creeds, One Cross. Macmillan, 1945 

Strausz-Hupé, R. Balance of Tomorrow, Putnam, 1945 

Wechsler, I. S. u- B. 
Fischer, 1945 


Whiteleather, M. K. Main Street's New Neighbors. Lip- 
pincott, 1945 


Science in Progress. 4th ser. Yale 


Prentice-Hall, 1945 
Philosophical Li- 


Economics of Peace. 
Politics and Morals. 


Long- 
Canada and the Fight for Freedom. 


Dodd, 1945 
Philosophical Library, 


Last Leaves. 
Dream of Descartes. 


Where Are We in Religion? Macmillan, 


University of 


Neurologist’s Point of View. 
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Conscription 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION, the back- 
ground, the arguments for and the arguments 
against, has just been published in the Reference 
Shelf. Before taking one side or the other it would 
be well to know what the molders of public opinion 
are saying. THE UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL, to be published in October, will con- 
tain a debate on conscription between Iowa State 
University and the University of Kansas. The six 
other subjects in the book are The partition of Ger- 
many, World peace settlement, Admission of all 
races to state universities, Cartels, Permanent fed- 
eral economic control, Settling labor disputes by 
legislation. 


Price Change 
A new printing has just been made of FLOW- 
ERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN, by Edith 
S. Clements. Owing to the considerable increase in 


the cost of manufacture, it is necessary to raise the 
library price from $1.20 to $1.50, postage included. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in the Lighthouse 

Clements, Edith S$. FLOWERS OF MOUN- 
TAIN AND PLAIN. $1.50 

Davis, Harold E. MAKERS OF DEMOC- 
RACY IN LATIN AMERICA. Cloth-bound, 
$1.90 

EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
3-year vol. 1941-1943. On the service 
basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. PEACETIME CONSCRIP- 
TION. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) $1.25 

Phelps, E. M. UNIvERstry DEBATERS’ AN- 


NUAL: 1944-1945. $2.25. Ready in 
October 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1945 ed. 
$1.25 


Trotier, Arnold H. Docrorat DissErta- 
TIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES: 1944-1945 (No. 12) $1.50. 
Ready in October 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GuIDE. July 1944-June 1945, annual 
bound volume 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 1943 
1945 Supplement to 4th ed. 


In Preparation 
ArT INDEX. September 1944-October 
bound volume. Ready in December 


UNION LIsT OF SERIALS: First Supplement to the 2d ed. 
Ready in December 


1945, annual 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 


tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 167) 

An illustrated, 108-page pamphlet, Transporta 
tion in American Popular Songs: A Bibliography 
of Items in the Grosvenor Library, was recently 
issued by the Grosvenor Library, Franklin and Ed- 
ward Streets, Buffalo 2, New York. Copies are 
free to institutions, 50c to all others. 

eo & & 

The tenth in the series of Claremont College 
Reading Conference yearbooks develops the theme 
personal factors affecting reading and learning. The 
six divisions of the 1945 Yearbook deal specifically 
with physiological, social, aural, visual, and bi 
lingual factors as well as instructional materials, 
involved in the reading process. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Claremont College Library, Harpe: 
Hall, Claremont, California. 

The Library of Congress recently accepted the 
Columbia Broadcasting System's gift of the total 
files of twenty-four million words of foreign short 
wave broadcasts eavesdropped and recorded by the 
CBS Short Wave Listening Station since August 
1939 from more than sixty foreign stations. Tuned 
in and “trapped” by secretly-located receivers, the 
broadcasts were selectively channeled into the net 
work’s New York headquarters, where trained 
linguists received and translated from more than 
fifteen languages. Wax recordings provided the 
actual broadcast texts for the Short Wave Listen 
ing Record, some 96,000 pages, which the Library 
of Congress will photograph on microfilm, and 
make available to other libraries at cost 
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A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 171) 

to balance Hawaii's courage in facing Peari Har- 
bor are mighty small. I can go meatless, sugar 
less, and butterless cheerfully. I can wear shoes 
that are thin in their uppers and do without 
stockings. And now I can close my eyes to the 
fraying of my shoestring salary check and send 
you the enclosed $3 to be credited to Hawaii's 
account, for I want them to feel they have a part 
in our postwar library program.”’ 


Within a week after receiving that message 
the mail brought word from the librarians of 
Hawaii themselves. It was in the form of a check 
that skyrocketed their contributions to 90 pe: 
cent of their goal. 

Contributions totaling $67,533 have been re 
ceived. This is 64 per cent of the $105,000 
needed for the four-year program of library rep 
resentation and public relations. Because some of 
the states were so late in starting, the committee 
voted to continue the campaign until all the 
ground had been covered. 

All types of libraries should be represented in 
this undertaking as they will be by Paul Howard 
in Washington—hbig libraries, middle-sized li- 
braries, and small libraries, public and special, 
school and institutional libraries. Every librarian 
and trustee and friend of libraries should be en- 
rolled, each giving his share to make library 
service available to all Americans. 
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THE N.U.E.A. QUESTION FOR 1945-46 


la- 


by “Resolved: That every able-bodied male citi- 
| zen of the United States should have one year 

* * 
are of full-time military training before attaining 


the age of 24.” 


- The above has been announced by the NATIONAL UNIVER- 

oa SITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION as the official debate proposition 
y ° . 

bi- for the coming academic year. 

Us, 

ld 





PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 








a Johnsen $1.25 

he 

“ This new Reference Shelf compilation has been prepared to 

he bring the material supplied in earlier books up to date. The 

et- ° . 

ed book contains the most logical pros and cons that have been 

he expressed and a selective bibliography. 

_ 

nd 
The following are recommended for additional material: 
Combination offer: Computsory MILITARY TRAINING (1940), 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE (1941) plus a 14-page bibliog- 

r- raphy compiled as of November, 1944, all three $1.00 

- Also 

. $2.25—University Debaters’ Annual 1944-1945 

''s $2.25—University Debaters’ Annual 1941-1942 

iq $2.25—University Debaters’ Annual 1940-1941 

a One chapter of each of the above is devoted to a debate on 

- conscription with briefs and bibliographies. 

10 

Pe PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION is No. 4 in the new Reference Shelf. Sub- 

vad scribers will receive it and five other books for only $5.15. 

21¢€ 

in * 

d 

i THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

: 950 University Avenue New York 52 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 172) 


indicate on the book card any that they would like 
to have kept in the library and any they would like 
to have sent to their rooms, should those books be 
discarded from the library. Mimeographed lists 
of these books had been sent out previously, with 
indifferent results; but the loyalty of some teachers 
to their old friends, when they met them on the 
tables, was most touching. All of the works of 
Dickens, Eliot, Scott, and Kipling were marked 
for return to the shelves. However, most of those 
are now on the shelves in the workroom—with a 
notation on all their catalog cards, of course. 

I: Just a moment. I'm supposed to be the inter- 
viewer here. May I ask a question? You both 
have faculty book teas and you both like the idea? 

Li and L2: We do! 

I: What an interview! My only question was 
more statement than question! 





Wanted: CATALOGERS AND INDEXERS for 
both head and assistant positions. Qualifica- 
tions include familiarity with subject matter in 
one or more of the following fields: chemistry 
and allied sciences, mathematics, psychology, 
pure science, social sciences; education and ex- 
perience in cataloging, classification, indexing, 
and especially subject heading work; and, in 
some cases, a reading knowledge of one or more 
languages, as French, German, Italian, Spanish. 
In applying give detailed account of educational 
qualifications and experience. The H. W. Wil- 
son <amoany. 950-72 University Ave., New York 
City ; 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Vew K 





WANTED: Library assistants for Circulation 
Department, Literature Department, Branches. 
Accredited library school graduates; some spe- 
cial training or aptitude for reference work or 
for work with children and young people. Age 
limit 35. Beginning $1600, with increase on 
January 1, 1946 to $1800, and annual merit in- 
creases for 5 years to maximum of $2200. Write, 
enclosing small picture, detailed qualifications 
and references, to Assistant Librarian, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruouwt the world correctly 
of origin indicated. 








va. ges; & geogra 

sented with breeds allotted to each area. 

17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2. 

Usual library discount. 

JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michi Boulevard, Chi 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York fi. N.Y 


Station O - Box 22 





A LIST OF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 


FOR 
CHEMISTRY LIBRARIES 


Compiled by 
A Committee of the 
Science—Technology Group 


Grace R. CAMERON, CHAIRMAN 


Chemistry Library, Louisiana State 
University 


This list of subject headings was compiled 
for use in assigning subject headings to 
the entries in a catalog of books, pam- 
phlets and other literature in a chemical 
library. General or main headings are 
used which can be expanded as needed. 
Subdivisions which may be used under 
general headings are also given.  Ex- 
amples of expansions for specialized fields 
such as dyes, paper and rubber are in- 
cluded. Important for all college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries containing 
any chemical material. 


August, 1945. 
64 pages. $1.50. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Planographed. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd Issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
ssons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


=m 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Gaame 

















Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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»\ REPRESENTATIVE | 
Do we thik AMERICAN 
wrongly about * | . 
sex and love? SP EECHES 
| : 1944-1945 | 
A ben ee has been eee 
on the theory that love 1s conceale 
sexual 2 pee wo a nl A. Craig Baird 
wrong! en ents tell their chil- 
dren the biologreal facts of life, they Ap. 336p. September $1.25 
are telling them less than half the _ 4 ; 
whole story of what it takes to make Representative” means inclusive, 
a success of i et how many the best of many types, political | 
know to tell t vo Rhea orations, business addresses. broad- 
or forty years—since Freu sy- af : 
chologists and psychcanalysts have casts, sermons, educational ad- | 
pre z ange ot os —— Mo the dresses. . . 
study of sex; have deni at love is 
a separate phenomenon. Dr. Reik in REPRESENTATIVE AMERI-. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX RELA- CAN SPEECHES has not onl; 
TIONS points out that the two things great value for speakers and writ 
are not the same at all! ers, but also for the historian and 
Sex is violent and possessive; love is the student of current events. 
tender and considerate. Sex has existed 
since the dawn of time; love—as we Notes introduce each speech and 
understand it—is a comparatively late an appendix contains biographic:! 
product of the adjustment between notes on all speakers. 
men and women. Far from physical 
union leading to affection, Dr. Reik 
shows tone comaies ete Seatac. Thirty-three of the year's 
tion is biologically improbable if not 
impossible unless more than biology is outstanding addresses 
involved. delivered by: ‘ 
The purpose of PSYCHOLOGY OF Hilmer Baukhage # 
SEX RELATIONS is to enable nor- pe sang ae Bell Ke 
mal, intelligent people to bridge the eens = oer ‘ 
gap between the sex-drive and satis- Thomas E. Dewey 
faction in marriage; to understand the Anthony Eden 
true nature of sex attraction; to realize ae eee, 
the differences in the emotional atti- Robert Maynard Hutchins 
pay 7 men and Male yet * pene — lg fae ; 
stand the parts playe y hostility, : 
envy. the instinct to dominate and to Benjamin oa 
be dominated, the basis of jealousy, Karl D. Mundt 
the real causes of indifference, the Hoanias We eeetin 2 
power of ego fulfillment. Author of a rt oR f ‘a pra 
score of distinguished and pioneering Quentin Reynclds 
books, close associate of Freud who Wass ees 
has had the courage to go far beyond Marlow She  etaat 
—— there is no - ist today Socnand PS shiel 
ter equipped to give the average . seen 
person the answers to these and many y Ante eM Pag cot ap . 
other perplexing questions than Dr. Harry S. Truman 
Theodore Reik. ae. Pe qandenberg 
a 
Psychology of Sex Relations, $3.00 Andrew 7. Weaver | 3 
Psychologist Looks at Love, $3.00 - | 
necisiiiiiiesssiee te See THE H.-W. WILSON COMPANY | i 
—— 950 University Avenue ) : 
& RINEHAR] New York 52, N. Y.  - 
; z 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books ‘on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


staff. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtainéd regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


° 
BURMAN, BEN LUCIEN, 1895- 

Rooster crows for day; sketches by Alice 
Cadey. Dutton 1945 308p illus $2.50 
“Young and trusting Little Doc moves 
from fish-boat captain on the Mississippi to pilot 
of a river steamer on the Congo.” Literary guild 
Winner of Thomas Jefferson southern 

award 1944-45 


COSTAIN, THOMAS BERTRAM, 1885- 
Black rose. Doubleday 1945 403p maps 


$3 
This novel laid in the 13th century, is the 
story of a young English nobieman who fights 
his way to the heart of the Mongol empire and 
returns to find that he must choose between an 
English heiress and a girl of the East 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 
Three men in new suits. Harper 1945 
217p $2.50 

The three men in new suits are demobi- 
lized soldiers who return to the same country 
district in England after six es of fighting 
together overseas. Their problems of adjust- 
ment and the home front problems they encoun- 
ter form the theme of this novel 


SABATINI, RAFAEL, 1875- 
Birth of mischief. Houghton 1945 308p 
$2.50 

y wis of Alverly, a Jacobite exile, 
established himself at the Prussian court when 
Frederick the Great was still Crown Prince 
under the domination of his cruel old father. 
Involved in a plot, Alverly flees to Paris with a 
beautiful commoner, Dorothea.” Literary guild 


YATES, MARGARET (TAYLER) 1887- 
Widow's walk, by M. T. Yates and Paula 
Bramiette. Dutton 1945 249p map $2 


“Summer colony at Nantucket has its days 

no end enlivened by murder and marauders fol- 

ing the death of the beautiful lady who 
for keeps.” American news of books 

Mystery solved by Professor Horace Carter 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


DAVENPORT, JOHN 
Lives of Winston Churchill ; a close up, by 
John Davenport and C. J. V. Murphy. 
Scribner 1945 88p illus $1.50 
A revision of a short biography which 
originally ap in “Life” which gives the 
highlights Churchill's life from boyhood 


days to 1945. Contains 16 photographic illus- 
trations in addition to line drawings 
FITZGERALD, FRANCIS Scotr Key, 1896- 
1940 
The crack-up. .. ed. by Edmund Wilson. 


New directions 1945 347p $3.50 
“With other uncollected pieces, note-books 
and unpublished letters, together with letters to 
Fitzgerald from Gertrude Stein, Edith Wharton, 
C. S. Eliot, Thomas Wolfe and John Dos Passos, 
and essays amd poems by Paul Rosenfeld, Gien- 
way Wescott, John Dos Passos, John Peale 
Bishop and Edmund Wilson.” Title page 
NEHRU, KRISHNA, 1907- 
With no regrets; an autobiography. Day 
1945 160p illus $2 
Krishna Nehru, younger sister of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, tells her own life story and that 
of her famous family 
SCHAUFFLIR, ROBERT Haven, 1879- 
Florestan; the life and work of Robert 
Schumann. Holt 1945 574p illus music 
$3.75 a 
Biography of Robert Schumann with, as its 
second half, an account of Schumann's music, 
with bibliography, record list and indexes 
SPENCER, Louise Rep 
Guerrilla wife. Crowell 1945 209p maps 
$2.75 : 
The wife of an American engineer, Mrs 
Spencer decided net to be put in a concentration 
camp when the Japs invaded the Philippines. 
With her who worked with the Army 
guerrilla forces, and a number of other Ameri- 
cans, she hid out for two years in the interior of 
Panay, finally escaping via submarine 








AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD TODAY 
Ae JAMES TRUSLOW, pe 
Big business in a cra 
1945 291p $2.75 
This book aren 4 paidei “big busi- 


ness reels ag ae for an 
cpa ae ao author states that book is not 


on economics or om history. . . It is solely on 
the American type of big business as not only « 
characteristic but an Del acess and gy part 


of the whole 
BEVERIDGE, SIR Goa *1879- 
‘Norton 1945 160p $2 


_ Scribner 


Price of 


With thie wena the seiten seempletc his 
wartime tri “Social insurances and 
ates services Pen, known as the ° — 
riage report” ; employment i in-a tree 
society” ; now ’ im this volume the author sets out 
che terms on which we may have liom from 
war and from fear of war, namely by under- 
standing and desire 


GROGAN, DENIS WILLIAM, 1900- 
Free state; some considerations on its prac. 


dom, and contrasts tradition of Germany 
with that of the Western world from which i: 
has been separated.” Kirkus 


CRANE, JOHN DE MURINELLY CiRNE, 1900- 
United States naval academy ; the first huo. 
dred years, by Crane and J. F 
Kieley ; forewor by the President of the 
United States. McGraw 1945 53p illus, 
193 plates (Whittlesey house publica- 

tions) $5 
“In honor of her centennial—e very brief 
biography of Annapolis which is . . . primarily 
spin A be wry fet ne 
oa indifference to naval instruction which 






Russia. Yale univ. press 5 292p 
maps $2.50 . tn 
“A realistic. of the new world 
which is now emerging” of the ic forces 
which are active in it, of the which 
threaten et each turn.” Foreword | 
snd tens: Changing weeld; United States 
Britain; Anglo-Saxon superstate; Facing the 









io li rary review 


MENCKEN, HENRY ice 1880- 
Supplement I. American language ; an 
‘ 7 ee of Engl 
* the United States. pf 1945 7 76 
5 
This 
collected ‘aon te 


was published in 1936. 
language was published i 


PEFFER, planes gx oer 1890- 
in the world. 

om 1 5 236p $2.75 
Re-examines “the whole question of Am 


It foll 


Viki 


ica’s Boi in the von our conception 
the national view not only 
the Second World ae a nation’s er 
history.” Introduction ~ 


BROTHERHOOD OF MA) 
ASCH, SHALOM, 1880- 


One destiny; an to the Christia: 
tr. by Milton Hindus. Putnam 19 
88p $1.50 

“Preservation of Israel and spread 

Judaeo-Christian idea in the world re ; 

sents divine Will of the 


of Istael. Christians and Jews are brother: 
children having same parents; each faith 
pends on the other. With such 2 premise h 
Asch sharply attacks Christians for their shar. 
the growth of anti-Semitism. . . pleads a 
aewal of ideal 2s sole salvat 


for the world.” Library journal 


CHATTO, CLARENCE i 
Story of the plan, by C 
Chatto and A. I. Halligan; preface | 
John Granrud; introduction by C. 
Miller. Barnes & Noble 1945 20 
illus $2 
The story of how “the parents and the « “i 
groups of Springfield —the churches, cv 
papers, radio, business men, labor groups, » 
other social social agencies—have worked with 
teachers to develop effective methods of edu 
tion for democratic citizenship.” Preface 


HOME NURSING 


KRAUSE, MARIE VY. > 
Diet manual for home nursing, by M. 
Krause ,and Eleanora Sense. Barro 
1945 fy 2 
“Practical of vizrious dic 


interpretations 
for patients needing special foods. Supp! 
Paige gba x gus and recipes. Usef 
or the homemaker | professional hom 
i Ontario library rev 











OCTOBER 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


DrOKE, MAXWELL, 1896- 

Good-by to G.L; how to be a successful 
civilian. Abingdon-Cokesbury 1945 
124p $1 

“A veteran of World War I writes a 
straight from the shoulder book for the dis- 
charged service man and woman—telling how to 
meet the readjustment period which will come 
with the end of war.” Huntting 


HAWKES, HERBERT Epwin, 1872-1943 

Through a dean’s open door; a guide. for 
students, parents, and counselors, by 
H. E. Hawkes and A, L. R. Hawkes. 
McGraw 1945 242p front $2.50 


Written for “pros allies college candi- 
dates and their parents . . . and for; personnel 
officers and college administrators, who are in- 
terested in providing for each student a situa- 
tion in which he may find opportunity for his 
best development. . . Language nontechnical.” 
Preface 

Partial contents: Choosing a college; Re- 
sponsibility of the college to the individual; 
Educational clinics; Student reports; Flexi bility 
of requirements ; Group relationships; Financial 
handicaps; College and the student—a recigeo- 
cal relationship 


STEINER, Lee (RABINOWITZ) 
Where do people take their troubles? 
Houghton 1945 265p $3 


“Mrs. Steiner, a trained personal consult- 
ant... has made a thorough investigation of 
the charlatans to whom unhappy people take 
their problems. Radio courts, mediums, women’s 
question and answer columns, and astrologers 
are exposed by Megs. Steiner, with examples of 
the harm they do in trading on the anguish of 
people secking help.” Literary guild 


OUT OF DOORS 


GrRiscom, LuDLOW, i890- 


Modern bird study. Harvard univ press 
1945 190p illus maps $2.50 

“This book is the outgrowth of a series of 
eight lectures given at the Lowell Institute in 
January, 1944, They have been thoroughly re- 
vised and extendéd into ten chapters,” Preface 

Contents: Development of field ornithol- 
ogy; Capacity and intelligence of birds; Adapta- 
bility of birds; Migration ; Distribution ; Classi- 
fication and the species concept 


SELF, MARGARET CABELL 
Fun on horseback. Barnes, 
229p $3 


The author “offers this book for the more 
expert and ambitious rider. In five parts: 


AS. 1 945 


Breaking and training the colt; Games, compe- 
titions and races; Riding the trail; Hunting with 
bloodhounds ; Military organizations.” Wis. bul. 


SLOD 
Mi 


pa 


mu 


PAL! 


$1 


> o 


Sinc! 





POETRY AND MUSIC 






ski, NIKOLAI, 1894- 
of Latin America; illus. with pho 


rcaplis. Crowell 1945 374p illus 


sic $3.50 

reading -and reference book in three 
Part 1, Panorama of Latin American 
Part 2, Music im the twenty republics; 
t 3, Dictionary of Latin American musi- 
songs and dances, and musica! instru- 


Contains a dance map of Latin America 


¥, WALT, 1819-1892 
Whitman; selected and with note 
Mark Van Doren. Viking 1945 


98p p (Viking portable Raeary ) $2 


mphasis in the selection has .. . been 
upon “Leaves of grass.’ But fees pros 
1 Whitman explained . justified his 


s in itself so interesting that two pieces 
‘e been placed before any ifter.:.. Th 
er of the volume is devote oe ye ‘the tw: 
2 prose works of Whitman: ‘Desiotrat at 
reproduced entire, and ‘Specimen da 
portions of which have been discardex 
ction 


R AND WAR MAKERS 


JOHN FEE, 1908- 
ese mation; a social survey. 
‘5 308p illus maps $3 
\ study of the social structure of ae! by 
who made trips to Japan in 1926, 
135-1936 
yntents: Historical background—the To- 
Shogunate; Modern economic base; 
ment structure; Social class system; Edu- 
Mass communications; Family an 
ld; Religion; Culture patterns; Na- 
ttitudes; Tomorrow; Japanese constitu 
:panese weights and measures; Table of 
» year dates; Glossary; Selected works 
ish on Japanese society 


\, ISABEL DE, 1881- 
dering freedom; the story 
nish Republicans in exile 
; 1945 264p $3 

equel to “I must have liberty’ 


1¢ author “continues her story of the 
‘- the Spanish Civil War and her own 
ces. simee, in Mexico and clsewhere.’ 
an news of books 


Kurt D, 1911- 
ind traitors of World War iI. Pren 
Hall 1945 295p $2.75 


global picture of undercover war in the 
World war. Partial contents: Admiral 
ver Wears a uniform; Battles for weathe 
> Nazi spy web in ‘Denmark: Hirohito 
clea Fake refugees; Sécret plan for 
oderground movement 


Farrar 


of the 
Long- 





6 


TRUMBULL, ROBERT OLIVER, 1912- 
Silversides. Holt 1945 217p illus $2.50 
“The chronicle of a — and its ad- 
ventures in the Pacific, related _ the 


reminiscences of various members of the crew 
and its officers.” Book-of-the-month club news 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALLEE, MARJORIE (HILL) 1890- 
Smoke jumper; illus. by M, deV. Lee. 
Houghton 1945 pat oni sn 
“Bill, newly 
takes a perc er ‘smoke og ‘ 


new phase of the Forest Serve 
BURTON, JEAN, 1910- 


Garibaldi, knight of liberty; illus. by Egon 
Hood. Knopf 1945 225p illus map 
music $2.50 

tae son ath Sec ae 

and pastiche for faihen from Austria and 


; domination and tyranny, in his own be- 
orof taly Kirkus 


DICKSON, MARGUERITE (STOCKMAN ) 
Bramble bush; illus. by Ruth King. Nel- 
son 1945 270p illus $2 


Mary Elizabeth, di a on 
not go to is and unhap 
the prospect remaining at home unti ie 


meets Ruth Anderson, blind from an accident, 
and the two work out their 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE 


Give me ; pictures by Woodi Ish- 
mael. Ap ey 1945 257p 
illus $2.50 

Bi of Patrick for young 
waiinn. le ey of his life the author has 
incorporated much of the history of the Ameri- 


can colonies at that time 
LAMBERT, JANET 


Just Jenifer; jackes jacket and title 
tion oo loot aalgesadn 1945 
187p Pvp: ic 

La romance and suspense 
bined inte eer ef of sixteen oe Je old Jenifer 


who is left with her 
sisters when their father ot Oo  eceroalima 
Lockwoop, MYNA 
Up with your banner; written and illus. by 
Myna Lockwood, Dutton 1945 256p 
illus $2 
ge ondige ee 


A of T. hich 
calmiguten Ik dhe dark die Ales Mga 


Muers, EARL SCHENCK, 1910- 
Woy eas Rutgers univ. press 1945 229p 
2.50 
Prego gine bene account, with a few fic- 
ie the oad hae changed ae, fl 
. slight physic! 


ch tee eonanal Chimaclae has Walton 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


handicap that keeps him from the journali 
career he dreamed of, but doesn’t keep him / 


bscomning A cana baader @hrough his work 


NOLAN, piece 1896- 
Patriot. in the ; illus. by Georg« 
Annand. Messner 1945 239 
Kye of the Tennessee backwo: 
gen res world as stable boy and ride: 
Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage. Fro , 
there he goes 


we sas FELIX, 1879-1939 
Man on the raft. Dodd 1945 192p il 


$2 
Jack Wi @ seventeen-year-old ca: 
ipman voyage and finds it 
replete with and adventure. His libe rt 


with a precious cargo 

vital war materials for our Pacific bases but i: 

also an important center for a government : 

sion 
SACKETT, BERT, 1891- 

Hurricane treasure; the secret of Injun 
Key; illus. by Clayton Knight. Random 
house 1945 298p illus maps $2 

eh os sae aed for mahogany in build 

boats p an this 
out-of-doors story ie which Jed Se natal find $i 
velour cad bapa act glades.” Hun! 
ung 
Scott, RoBERT LEE, 1908- 

Runway to the sun; illus. by Ralph R 

Scribner 1945 218p illus $2. 50 
“Colonel Scott tells the story of his | 

his experiences as an Eagle Scout, at West P: 

his for aviation and his adventure 

flying.” Huntting 


SHAPIRO, IRWIN, 1911- 

John and the double jointed ste 
drill; with drawings by James Daug! 
erty. Messner 1945 (55,p illus $1.5: 

This version gives the John Henry legend 
from the time John got a job building 
the Big Bend tunnel in West Virginia to ti 
day he ran that steam drill right into the ground 


Simon, CHARLIE May (HoGue) 1897- 
Ast in the new land; stories of some Am 
ican artists and. their work; decorations 


by James MacDonald, and forty-five 


geen Dutton 1945 207p illus $5 


West; West ohn Singleton Cope Copley: Charles Willson 
Charles ae pest: John ae Au- 


ae. George Caleb Bingham ; George Ino 
Abbott McNeill McNeill Whistler; Winslc Ww 
; Thomas Eakins tg gr samp Ryder; 
Joba Singer Arthur B. Davies; John 
George Bellows; Grant Wo a: 
New artists 
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OCTOBER /945 
STANLEY, JOHN BERCHMAN, 1910- 
Whisper flight; adventures of Lt. Bob Hil- 
ton, engineer, on a special glider mis- 
sion in Burma, Dodd 1945 210p $2 
A story for older boys of a member of the 
U.S. Airborne engineers. Bob Hilton, aided by 
natives, succeeds in establishing an airfield in 
the Burma jungles in the face of a threatening 
Jap detachment 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM, 1882-1944 
Adventures and escapes of Gustavus Vasa 
and how they carried him from his 
rather obscure origin to the throne of 


Sweden; written and illus. by W. H. ° 


Van Loon. Dodd 1945 136p illus maps 
$2.50 
“Story of Gustavas Vasa, the man who set 
Sweden free from the Danish yoke and ruled 
wisely as their first King for forty years.” 
Huntting 


West, WALLACE 
Our good neighbors in soviet Russia ,by, 
Wallace West ,and, J. P. Mitchell. 
Noble 1945 273p illus maps $2 


“The authors with the cooperation of the 
American Russian Institute and other authorities 
on Soviet Russia have painted . . . the picture 
of Russia, past and present.” Foreword 

Partial contents: The U.S.S.R. is born; 
Success of the first five-year plan; Second and 
third five-year plans; Government under the 
1936 constitution; How soviet industry oper- 
ates; Education and the arts; Soviet sources of 
wealth; Trade between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


HAYES, FLORENCE (Sooy) 1895- 
Eskimo hunter; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Random house 1945 275p illus $2 

“Story of Kaboonga, eager young Eskimo 

starting out with his own new rifile to take his 

place as a man in his tribe. . . The ;book tells 

about his, first whale, walrus and bear hunts.” 

Kirkus 


Haywoop, CAROLYN, 1898- 

Betsy and the boys; written and illus. by 
Carolyn Haywood. Harcourt 1945 175p 
illus $2 

Sequel to: Back to school with Betsy 
In this book Betsy and Billy are in the 
fourth grade, and have many lively adventures 


Horowr1rz, CAROLINE 
Child's treasury of things-to-do. Hart pub- 
lishing company 1945 182p illus $2.50 
Books of games and things for children to 
make from materials found in every home 
Contents: Things-to-do when you're very 
young; Play ideas for when you're bigger ; Play- 
mate fun; Party games; For when you're in 
bed; If you want to make a gift 


JorDAN, NINA (RALSTON) 1883- 

Mother Goose handicraft; written and 
illus. by NN. R. Jordan. Harcourt 1945 
149p illus $2 

Designed for anyone old enough to use 
scissors. To make these Mother Goose toys, 
paper, paste, crayons, and cardboard are the only 
necessary materials 


Price, OLIVE M, 

Donkey for the King; decorated by Va- 
lenti Angelo. McGraw 1945 73p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $1.75 

“This appealing story is based on the 
legend of John Oxenham, that a Gentile fol- 
lower bought the donkey that Christ rode on his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem and forever 
cherished the animal because of its association 
with the Lord. He had intended to give Dusty 
to his son Philip. But Dusty chose instead to 
belong to Joshua, his young servant.” Huntting 


STEVENSON, AUGUSTA 

Kit Carson, boy trapper; illus. by Paul 
Laune. Bobbs 1945 195p illus (Child- 
hood of famous Americans ser) $1.50 
Story of Kit Carson’s boyhood tells of his 
experiences with friendly and hostile Indians. 
His meeting with Daniel Boone, when Kit is 
nine years old, makes him decide that he wants 

to be a trapper when he grows up 











CURRENT LIBRARY. FAV 
AND BEST SELLERS — 


This list is a combine of Current Library Favorites and fieolis on Bes Seller Lists 


The in the CURRENT LrpRARY FAVORITES ei F) em the combined ; 
ing of hook based om reports from the public | ita, Baltimore, Birming 
Buffalo, , Dallas; Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indiana City, Los An 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New City, Pittsburgh, Port 
Salt Lake Cis, Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best SELLERS (BS) column represent the total oibabie of times eac! 
has a on “best seller” lists to the first of last month in i w York id Tribune i 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly , monthly “National Best Sc|! 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. pty 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries; Date of Lg sec is given immed 
Pope hie, 5 ase title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The Beics BRL > ( 
gest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable Fe reviews. 



































FICTION | NONFICTION 








CLF BS Cl 
SHELLABARGER, from Castile. WRIGHT. a k boy. F ‘45 
ja°45 LG yrip en: A 124 «67 BRD 8-++ 2—.- 
DavENPoRT. Valley of decision. ADAMS. A. Wooll!: ott, ‘Je ‘45 
0’ Median: 8—Ot ae 
Goupse. Green no street. Ag BROMFIELD. Ponenit alien. Ap ‘45 
‘44 LG BRD5+ 2—........ 78 103 BRD 3+ 1—................ 
Suvciam, Dragon harvest. Je “45 Pyrite. Brave men. N ‘44 BRD 11-/- 
BRD 2+ ...ccsc--ssseeess-. 77 21 | Maupin, Up front. Je ‘45 
LANGLEY. Lion is in the streets. RA Se o> a 
My ‘45 BRD 6+ 2—........ 75 29 | Laurerpacu. These are the Russians. 
Wrnsor. Forever Amber. O '44 My ‘45 BRD 3+ 1—........ 
BRD 6+ 7— ....-. pen Oe 71. 93 | Wire. on the Russians. Mr 
MARSHALL. World, the flesh and "45 TH To nesses. 
Father Smith. Je ’45 BRD 8-++-2— 54 12 | Lawrence. Star danced. Je ‘45 
STONE. wife. § °44 eS ep Pe er ee 
BRD 8+ 2 “ee eee ENgins eel 54 92 CaRUSsO. Enrico Caruso. Ap "45 
RAND. The fountainhead. Je "43 Mee OO i iteisvetiees,...... 
BRD 5- + Bea ge. ~-o2tcts--s-- 53 42 | BaARMINE. One who survived. Je '45 
HiTon. So wellremembered. Ag’45 50 4 BRD 4+ i— . 
GraHaM. Earth and high heaven. BARZUN. Teacher in America, Mr °45 
O'44 BRD 9+ 2—.......... 38 81 ee 3 Oa 
SHaw. Rickshaw boy, Mr "45 pe Party iin. Ap 4 > 3+ 
7+- RR EO eee 35 4 Home is India. — 
CALDWELL, Wide house. Ap "45 GRD Sh fe 
BRO: 3-4 Ss cseaekeees-. 34 31 | SNOW, Pattern of Soviet power. ji 
LEHMANN. and the source. "45 BRD 8+ 3—............ 
Ap ‘45 3+ 1— ........ 33 37 | Cenr. Try and stop me. N ‘44 
Daven The robe. 0°42 BRD 2+ 25 300 BRD 3+. eed oss noses 
uILDREN’S BOOKS in libraries during August are: Rabbit hill, by Robert Lawson ; P 
for « chil ; Sandy, by Elizabeth Gray; Lassie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight; 
fceos, by Seale 
NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB _CHOICES 
Boox-or-rae-Mowm CLUB JUNIOR Snitinany Goes 
= Ha es. peeled Simon & girls: Year without a summer, by Eth! 
LITERARY Guup | te 3 ‘Presbyterian bd + Sweep oc faider, by David 1s 


My mee Nellie, by Charlotte 





Hk. 
AMERICAN _ 
HANDBOOK 


: $42 pages of facts — many 
charts and maps. Chapter 1 


highlights the entire region. 


Chapter 2 briefly describes 21 
ports of call. Each of the fol- 
lowing 23 chapters treats in 
_ detail one of our neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande, also 
Cuba. and the Falkland Is- 
lands, Separate chapters dis- 


THE. H. W. WILSON 
~ COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New York 52, N. Y. 


$1.25 


cuss meat, petroleum, banking, 
transportation, insurance, air 
services, ete. 

If it's @ question about gov- 
ernment, climate, industries, 
travel, statistics, physical fea- 
tures, hotels, cites, history, re- 
sources, trade, currencies, etc., 
the answer will be: found 
through the 13-page index. 





poe 


N.B. London Import 





—Supply Limited. 
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New Books ton Boys and Ginks 


Clear the Track 
by Louis Slobodkin 
Clear the track for Michael’: magic tram! 
Every small child who would like to run a 
train all by himself will love this book. Abour 
the same little boy. we met in MAGIC 
MICHAEL, it has hilarious pictures in color 
on every page $150 


Happy Jack 
by Miriam Mason 
wih 5 ey loud ag who 
ce wstly hr ge 
Ages 6-8. 


Caddie A Touch of 
Woodlawn Greatness 


a play by Carol Ryrie Brink by C. W Anderson 
‘Now poys and gurls‘can act out the 
well' tal A for. school or 
library programs. $1 25 


With A Harvest of 
High Heart The Hudson 


by Adele De Leeuw Erick B 
A libeary-career ‘story with special A brother and sister find high adven 
miaeegnk 405 MA i Konce ne gure “on the Hudson in the seven- 
| mathor. Ages 12-16. $200 teenth ‘century. Ages 12-16... $2.00 




















